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Verbum  1.2  Production  Notes 

This  issue  of  Verbum  was  produced  on  a  Macintosh  Plus 
with  Letraset's  Ready, Set,Go!  3.0  and  output  on  the  Allied 
Linotype  100.  While  all  of  the  type  and  most  of  the  imag¬ 
es  were  handled  digitally,  a  few  elements  (both  Lino  and 
LaserWriter  prints)  were  stripped  in  by  hand  due  to  RSG's 
inability  to  handle  some  art  documents  (Cricket  Draw 
images  on  page  23),  or  unavailability  of  material  on  disk 
(some  gallery  pieces  and  Malcolm  Thain's  entire  spread). 
We  also  pasted  in  Jack  Davis's  "flip  book"  animation 
sequence. 

Linotronic  output  was  provided  by  Multimedia  Technol¬ 
ogies  of  Carlsbad,  California.  Special  thanks  to  Manager 
Russ  Yanda  for  his  careful  and  thorough  assistance. 

Verbum  1.2  was  printed  by  The  National  Press  of  Palo 
Alto,  California  on  60  lb.  Sequoia  Matte  and  60  lb.  Produc- 
tolith  Gloss  on  the  color  signature. 

Cover 

The  cover  image.  Through  a  Rain-Streaked  Pain,  was 
created  by  Jack  Davis  on  a  Mac  Plus  using  a  prerelease 
version  of  The  Realist  by  Letraset  —  the  first  real  Post¬ 
Script  painting  program.  The  Realist  was  designed  for 
photo  retouching,  manipulation  and  enhancement,  but  it 
will  be  equally  useful  as  a  creative  freehand  tool  to  gener¬ 
ate  half-tone  paint  images  from  scratch.  This  is  a 
watershed  program  for  pc  art.  Jack's  complete  review  of 
The  Realist  in  Verbum  1 .3  will  include  coverage  of  the 
program's  performance  on  the  Mac  II,  and  more  amazing 
images. 

Frontispiece 

Visitors,  by  Mike  Swartzbeck,  began  with  a  Thunder- 
Scanned  found  image  w'hich  was  then  multiplied  and 
manipulated  using  Paint  Cutter  and  FullPaint  on  the 
Mac. 
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SOMETHING  HEW 

Most  would  agree  that  the  first  time 
something  is  created  is  the  hardest. 
[English  biologist  Rupert  Sheldrake's 
morphogenetic  theory  holds  that  a 
morphogenetic  field  links  all  life  forms 
on  earth.  Any  new  pattern  in  nature  is 
difficult  to  achieve  the  first  time,  but 
afterwards  is  easily  recreated  since  the 
morphogenetic  field  "blueprint"  now 
exists.  Classic  example:  the  "hun¬ 
dredth  monkey"  study  of  a  group  of 
monkeys  on  separated  islands  who  all 
pick  up  a  valuable  new  behavior  after 
one  enterprising  female  learns  to 
wash  her  potato  before  eating.]  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  first  issue  of  Verbum  was  dif¬ 
ficult  because  we  were  pulling  togeth¬ 
er  a  new  concept,  dealing  with  a  new 
technology,  a  new  art  form,  and  a  new 
market  —  all  still  embryonic.  During 
our  gestation  process  we  were  met 
with  some  confusion  and  skepticism, 
even  shock;  but  for  the 
most  part  we  were  met 
with  positive,  often  emo¬ 
tional,  reactions.  This  en¬ 
couraging  response  came 
from  artists  and  develop¬ 
ers  of  art-related  products, 
and  also  from  non-artist 
users,  who  were  excited  to 
see  this  dimension  of  the 
new  pc's  given  an  appro¬ 
priate  publication.  After 
all,  we've  certainly  seen 
enough  pretty  pictures  on 
pc  screens  in  ads  and  read 
enough  about  the  latest 
graphics  or  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  package.  But  how 
often  do  we  see  the 
creative  results  of  these 
"creativity  tools"?  Verbum 
offered  the  promise  of  an 
ongoing  gallery  and  an  aes¬ 
thetically  sensitive  context  for  explor¬ 
ing  this  new  frontier.  And  judging 
from  the  steady  stream  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  growing  industry  recognition, 
and  enthusiastic  coverage  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  AD  WEEK,  Small  Press  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  elsewhere,  we're  making 
good  on  the  promise. 

Now  that  we’ve  established  this  new 
genetic  pattern,  there’s  some  momen¬ 
tum  carrying  us.  (If  language  is  a  virus 
as  Bill  Burroughs  wrote,  we've  a  potent 
new  strain  here.)  Issue  1.2  shows  in 
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many  ways  the  broadening  scope  of 
personal  computer  art. 

THE  ELUSIVE  DIGITAL  ARTIST 

What  is  Verbum's  market?  Advertisers 
want  to  know.  Artists  want  to  know.  In¬ 
quiring  minds  want  to  know!  And  for 
good  reason.  This  personal  computer 
art  market  is  charged  with  excitement 
and  big  bucks,  but  remains  difficult  to 
quantify.  Where  "desktop  publishing" 
leaves  off  and  original  art  and  design 
work  begins  is  hard  to  establish.  The 
graphic  artist  who  just  bought  a  Mac 
and  the  high-end  video  system  anima¬ 
tor  who  just  bought  an  Amiga  are  pret¬ 
ty  different  animals.  The  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  as  far  as  our  pri¬ 
mary  market  is  concerned,  is  price  — 
artists  working  with  systems  ranging 
from  $2500  to  $10,000  tops. 

What  we've  found  is  this:  with  all  the 


promotional  hoopla  about  graphic 
and  desktop  publishing  programs 
and  equipment,  with  Apple's  inherent 
aesthetic  awareness,  with  other  com¬ 
puter  manufacturers  following  suit 
(even  the  Big  Blue  suit),  with  Letra- 
set's  investment  in  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  with  the  growing  realization  in 
the  graphic  arts  community  that  this 
is  the  future,  there  are  still  relatively  few 
artists  actually  working  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  these  tools.  Sure,  anyone  can 
put  together  a  desktop  publication 
with  a  little  clip  art,  but  it  takes  time  to 


master  MacDraw,  not  to  mention  De¬ 
luxe  Paint  II,  Pro  3D,  or  Illustrator.  In¬ 
vesting  dollars  in  a  system  is  one 
thing,  but  investing  the  required  time 
is  another.  This  market  is  still  far  from 
established,  and  we  suspect  that  prod¬ 
ucts  enjoying  strong  sales  in  1987  may 
find  themselves  eclipsed  by  better 
products  or  superior  marketing  efforts 
in  1988-89,  when  practicing  digital  art¬ 
ists  in  ad  agencies,  graphic  design 
firms,  and  corporate  marketing  de¬ 
partments  become  less  the  exception 
and  more  the  rule. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  NOWHERE? 

Referring  to  Melvin  Pruitt's  compari¬ 
son  of  computer  art  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Ad  Age  observed  that  Verbum 
was  setting  out  to  "do  a  better  job 
chronicling  the  new  age"  than  journal¬ 
ists  did  in  medieval  Europe.  Well,  we'll 
certainly  do  our  best.  But  given  the 
situation,  we're  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  to  cata¬ 
lyze  this  new  world  of  digital 
art  rather  than  follow  it.  So 
here's  your  challenge,  art¬ 
ists:  express  yourself  with 
the  new  tools.  Let  us  see 
what  you're  up  to.  We're  all 
interested  in  innovative 
commercial  work  —  logos, 
ads,  etc.  But  Verbum's  call  is 
for  originality  —  work  that 
stimulates  the  fine  artist  in 
us  as  well  as  the  art  director, 
that  takes  advantage  of  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the 
technology,  that  transcends 
traditional  boundaries.  Al¬ 
though  the  printed  Verbum 
emphasizes  print,  we  are 
equally  curious  about  video, 
animation,  music,  and  other 
creative  applications.  With  GDI,  col¬ 
or,  and  more  memory  for  less  money, 
the  various  forms  of  pc  creativity  will 
come  together  so  that  a  1986  Talking 
Heads  music  video  may  have  more  in 
common  with  an  inexpensively  pro¬ 
duced  1989  marketing  presentation 
than  you  might  think. 

We  may  be  on  the  road  that’s  still  less 
travelled,  but  we're  certainly  going 
somewhere! 

— Michael  Gosney 
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I  Gia  L.  Rozells 

The  Macintosh  environment  was  the 
jumping-off  place  for  the  explorations 
of  pc  digital  artists,  and  the  Amiga  en¬ 
vironment  provided  the  next  plateau. 
It  opened  new  territory  for  bit-mapped 
and  object-oriented  color  graphics, 
animated  video,  and  music. 

Inside  the  Amiga 

The  Amiga's  hardware  and  software 
design  make  it  the  right  tool  for  many 
applications.  Its  4,096  colors  and  its 
graphics  software  take  this  microcom¬ 
puter  into  the  artist's,  animator's,  and 
architect's  studios.  And  with  its  four- 
channel  stereo  sound  and  program¬ 


mable  digital  sampling  capabilities,  it 
can  compete  with  dedicated  synthe¬ 
sizers  in  helping  musicians  to  se¬ 
quence,  sample,  and  write  music.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  it's  a  powerhouse,  using 
multitasking,  speed,  speech  capabili¬ 
ty,  and  expandable  memory. 

Multitasking  means  you  can  run 
several  different  programs  at  once  — 
a  word  processing  program,  a  paint 
program,  and  a  page  layout  program, 
for  example,  each  running  in  its  own 
window.  With  a  little  planning,  you 
could  run  up  to  50  tasks  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  The  result  of  multitasking  is  in¬ 
creased  productivity  and  the  creative 
freedom  that  comes  from  being  able 
to  assemble  a  large  collection  of  tools 


1.  Eight  frames  from 
an  animated  sequence 
by  Richard  Payne.  The 
lizard  man  was  drawn 
in  Deluxe  Paint  and 
Deluxe  Paint  2  and 
then  animated  as  an 
experiment  to  test  the 
smoothness  of  Anima¬ 
tor's  cel  function. 


2.  Payne's  sequence  of 
robots,  designed  as  a 
promotional  piece  for 
his  own  computer 
graphics  business,  was 
adopted  by  Aegis  for 
use  as  a  dealer  demo. 
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Jim  Sachs  of  Lake  Ar¬ 
rowhead,  California, 
who  now  illustrates 
games  and  other  soft¬ 
ware  for  Aegis,  pro¬ 
duced  these  illustra¬ 
tions  with  DeluxePaint 
(see  New  Frontier 
Products).  They  were 
printed  on  a  Xerox 
4020.  Jim  began  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Amiga 
without  previous  art 
training. 


and  to  move  easily  from  one  medium 
to  another. 

How  can  a  personal  computer  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  $1500  provide  capabilities 
previously  available  only  in  $20,000 
systems?  Simply  put,  where  most  pc's 
have  only  one  microprocessor,  the 
Amiga  has  three.  The  Motorola  68000 
microprocessor,  known  for  speed  and 
reliability,  serves  as  controller,  a  6500 
microprocessor  is  dedicated  solely  to 
reading  the  keyboard,  and  a  special 
coprocessor  is  devoted  to  graphics 
management.  Two  more  specialized 
chips  provide  speech  and  sound  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  Amiga's  operating  system, 
called  Intuition,  is  stored  on  disk  rath¬ 
er  than  on  ROM  chips.  You  load  Intui¬ 
tion  into  RAM  when  you  start  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  enviornment  is  then  menu 
and  icon  driven  and  mouse  controlled. 

The  Amiga  software  from  Commo- 
dore-Amiga  and  third-party  develop¬ 
ers  takes  advantage  of  the  machine's 
capabilities.  The  artistic  programs,  in 


particular,  are  at  the  frontier  of  today's 
software  design.  Looking  at  just  one 
area,  animation,  reveals  Amiga's  crea¬ 
tive  power. 

Amiga  Animation 

Classic  character  animation  was  a  dy¬ 
ing  art.  High  costs  and  changing  mar¬ 
kets  were  hastening  the  demise  of  the 
techniques  used  in  such  feature- 


length  cartoons  as  Disney  studios' 
Steamboat  Willie,  Fantasia,  and  Bambi. 
Computers  have  helped  animation 
make  a  comeback.  Now,  for  under 
$3500,  animators  around  the  world  can 
have  an  artistically  satisfactory  anima¬ 
tion  system  based  on  the  Amiga,  and 
many  have  already  begun  creating  an¬ 
imation  to  be  used  in  videos  shown  on 
the  Amiga  monitor  or  recorded  on 
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San  Diego's  Bill  Ger- 
log  digitized  some  of 
Muybridge's  original 
prints  using  his  Amiga 
and  Digiview,  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  by  New 
Tek.  Gene  Brawn  then 
hand-colored  the  fig¬ 
ures  using  Deluxe 
Paint  by  Electronic 
Arts,  and  animated 
them  with  Aegis  Ani¬ 
mator  to  create  this  se¬ 
quence  of  a  woman 
jumping  over  rocks. 


Payne  turned  a  friend  into  a  punk  rocker,  scanning 
in  the  original  portrait  with  DigiView  and  modify¬ 
ing  and  animating  it  with  Animator. 

film  or  videotape. 

In  San  Diego,  graphic  designer 
Gene  Brawn  has  originated  DigiPix,  a 
pioneering,  low-cost  animation  com¬ 
pany  serving  the  broadcast,  industrial, 
and  educational  markets.  He  creates 
animated  title  sequences  and  logos, 
cartoons,  music  videos,  and  anima¬ 
tion  for  industrial  and  educational 
videos,  films,  and  software. 

In  a  recent  piece,  Gene  recalled 
the  impact  of  early  photography  on 
artists  of  the  late  1800’s  and  early 
1900's.  With  the  advent  of  cameras, 
artists  could  for  the  first  time  stop  an 
object  in  motion  and,  by  creating  se¬ 
quences  of  pictures,  show  its  exact 
movements  through  space  over  time. 
Eadweard  Muybridge  was  the  first  to 
string  black-and-white  photographed 
images  together  into  a  crude  anima¬ 
tion.  His  subjects  were  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  horses,  and  people.  Muybridge 
used  batteries  of  up  to  sixty  still  came¬ 
ras,  their  shutters  tripped  in  succes¬ 
sion  by  the  moving  subject,  to  obtain 


his  series  of  pictures. 

With  the  Amiga,  modern  artists 
have  a  new  tool  for  stringing  static  im¬ 
ages  together  and  putting  them  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  new  techniques  are  far  more 
sophisticated  than  that  of  Muybridge, 
and  far  less  complicated,  costly,  and 
time-consuming  than  those  of  Disney. 
Animator,  created  by  Aegis  for  the 
Amiga,  is  a  metamorphic  program  with 
which  you  can  create  an  object  and 
then  change  its  shape  or  position  on 
the  screen  without  redrawing  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  show  an  airplane  taking  off 
and  flying  through  the  clouds,  you 
would  draw  the  plane  and  drag  it  with 
the  mouse  to  indicate  where  it  starts 
and  ends  its  motion.  Menu  selections 
allow  you  to  choose  various  timing  set¬ 
tings  that  determine  how  long  the 
plane  takes  to  get  from  starting  point 
to  ending  point.  You  can  use  mixing 
techniques  to  add  music  or  other  video 
and  audio  elements,  and  tape  the  ani¬ 
mation  on  a  videocassette  recorder  if 
you  wish. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  the  potential? 
The  software  available  for  the  Amiga 
is,  in  Gene  Brawn's  words,  "the  most 


powerful  .  .  .  available  for  any  micro.” 
This  means  it  makes  the  current  blen¬ 
do  style  of  animation  available  to  all  of 
us.  In  blendo,  elements  from  many 
sources  —  for  instance,  digitized, 
hand-drawn,  and  real-time  images  — 
are  combined  and  used  in  one  anima¬ 
tion.  You've  seen  it  in  the  Cherry  Coke 
commercial  by  the  Charlex  animation 
house,  in  which  static  drawings,  ani¬ 
mated  drawings,  and  real-time  se¬ 
quences  of  human  dancers  are  all 
blended  on  film.  But  did  you  expect  to 
be  able  to  generate  blendo  on  your 
own  personal  computer? 

Amiga  Output 

Amiga  art  looks  great  on  the  screen, 
but  what  about  hard  copy?  Even  if  the 
final  product  is  animation,  it's  nice  to 
be  able  to  generate  sample  output  in  a 
form  you  can  display  without  a  ma¬ 
chine.  One  way  to  transfer  Amiga  im¬ 
ages  to  paper,  whether  stand-alone 
images  or  printed  samples  of  anima¬ 
tion,  is  to  use  the  Xerox  4020  color  ink¬ 
jet  printer.  Another  is  to  make  color 
prints  from  screen  shots  taken  with 
slide  film.  In  Canwood,  New  Jersey, 
graphic  artist  Richard  Payne  gets  good 
color  reproduction  by  shooting  at  1/100 
of  a  second,  wide  open,  using  a  35  mm 
camera,  tripod,  shutter  release,  and 
Ektachrome  400  ASA  film.  Bowing  of 
the  image  can  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  picture  below  the  menu  bar  and 
an  equivalent  distance  in  from  the 
other  screen  edges.  The  illustrations 
that  accompany  this  article  demon¬ 
strate  both  Xerox  4020  and  Ekta¬ 
chrome  output  techniques. 

Gia  Rozells  has  written  four  books  about 
Amiga,  Macintosh,  and  IBM  applications. 
Most  recently,  she  coauthored  Becoming  an 
Amiga  Artist,  the  first  comprehensive  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  programming  manu¬ 
al  about  the  Amiga.  Published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  the  book  provides 
in-depth  tutorials  for  using  Deluxe  Paint, 
Aegis  Animator,  and  other  software  for 
business,  art,  and  programming. 
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H  by  Michael  Singleton 

When  the  first  128K  Mac  rolled  off  the 
production  line,  it  entered  the  world 
with  a  revolutionary  operating  inter¬ 
face  and  a  beautifully  executed  bit¬ 
mapped  screen  display.  The  72  dots- 
per-inch  (dpi)  screen,  though  small, 
was  a  vast  improvement  over  previous 
monitors,  and  printing  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  72-dpi  ImageWriter  was 
effortless.  Apple  had  chosen  the  72  dpi 
standard  for  a  good  reason:  it  matched 
font-measuring  standards.  A  12-point 
letter  is  displayed  on  the  screen  as  12 
pixels  high.  But  not  even  Apple  at  the 
time  realized  what  was  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  in  higher-resolution  output  devic¬ 
es. 

The  Laser  Connection 

The  Apple  LaserWriter  was  almost  as 
significant  a  product  release  as  the 
original  Macintosh.  The  LaserWriter 
was  the  first  mass-marketed  high- 
resolution  printing  device  for  micro¬ 
computers  and  is  still  considered  to  be 
the  most  powerful  and  flexible  300-dpi 
laser  printer.  PostScript,  the  page- 
description  language  adopted  for  the 
LaserWriter,  allowed  Apple  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  graph¬ 
ics  potential  of  the  Macintosh,  which 
in  turn  helped  to  convince  people  that 
the  Macintosh  was  ideally  suited  for 
generating  high-quality  output.  The 
major  pitfall  of  Apple's  strategy  was 
that  the  built-in  QuickDraw  routines 
locked  into  the  Mac's  ROM  chips 
were  not  flexible  enough  to  allow  users 
and  developers  access  to  the  full  pow¬ 
er  of  PostScript.  Grahics  programs 
spoke  QuickDraw,  while  the  printer 
listened  for  PostScript. 

Making  the  Two  Sides  Talk 

The  interpretation  that  takes  place 
every  time  a  user  sends  a  print  com¬ 
mand  to  the  LaserWriter  (or  other 
PostScript  printer),  is  relatively 
straightforward.  The  LaserPrep  file 
found  in  the  System  folder  does  the 
translating.  Fonts  come  out  clean  and 
crisp,  and  the  lines  in  object-oriented 


graphics  are  smooth.  But  QuickDraw 
has  its  limitations.  For  example,  mini¬ 
mum  line  weight  is  1  point,  line  weight 
becomes  irregular  as  a  line  curves  or 
changes  directions,  and  line  endings 
can  be  jagged  for  other  than  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines.  Programs  such  as 
MacDraft  that  do  not  find  a  way 
around  QuickDraw's  limitations  are 
really  not  appropriate  for  laser  print¬ 
er-based  graphic  production.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Aldus,  makers  of  Pagemaker,  de¬ 
veloped  their  translator,  called  Aldus- 
Prep,  to  overcome  some  of  Quick¬ 
Draw's  limitations. 

The  Ultimate  Package 
Up  to  now,  anyone  wishing  to  get  high 
quality  or  special  effects  out  of  the 
Macintosh  and  a  laser  printer  had  two 
choices:  learn  how  to  program  in  Post¬ 
Script  or  do  the  graphic  production 


manually.  Now  there  are  several 
more  options. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  of  the  new 
graphics  packages  available  for  the 
Mac  can  meet  all  of  a  graphic  artist's 
production  needs.  It  still  takes  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  programs  and 
manual  methods  to  accomplish  full 
production.  What  will  a  program  have 
to  contain  to  be  considered  the 
"Ultimate  Graphics  Package"? 

The  language  —  The  graphic 
standard  is  and  will  remain  PostScript, 
plain  and  simple. 

The  interface  —  The  ideal  pro¬ 
gram  should  build  on  past  Macintosh 
interface  standards,  not  chart  a  new 
course  just  to  be  different.  It  must  be 
intuitive  and  easy  but  must  still  allow 
the  power  user  to  learn  all  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  and  keyboard  shortcuts.  Many  of 
the  new  programs  rely  on  the  key¬ 
board  for  control  functions.  This  is 
fine,  but  far  too  many  programs  use 
different  key  sequences  for  doing  sim¬ 
ilar  tasks.  There  are  plenty  of  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  keyboard  usage,  but  no 
standard  exists  yet. 

The  tools  —  A  user  should  be 
able  to  move  a  particular  piece  of  art 
through  several  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  without  leaving  the  general  pro¬ 
gram.  So  the  package  would  include  a 
conceptual  or  rough-out  mode,  a 


A  sample  Illustration 
from  Adobe's  Illustra¬ 
tor  demo  disk. 
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SOFTWARE 
SOLUTIONS 
THAT  RELEASE 
THE  POWER  OF 
POSTSCRIPT 


The  graceful  lines  of  an 
old  DC3  are  perfectly 
suited  to  Adobe  Illus¬ 
trator.  The  base  draw¬ 
ing  was  first  scanned  in 
from  a  1940's  book  us¬ 
ing  ThunderScan. 


painting  package,  an  inking  module 
for  refining,  full  text-editing  capabili¬ 
ties,  page  composition,  color  separa¬ 
tion,  and  final  output  control.  At  the 
very  least,  files  must  be  compatible 
with  page  make-up  software. 

The  product  —  The  end  result  of 
the  artist's  efforts  must  be  of  high 
quality  and  accuracy  and  must  in¬ 
clude  full  typographic  control.  This 
usually  means  output  on  a  Linotronic 
100,  300,  or  500  image  setter. 

Close,  but  No  Cigar! 

All  of  the  programs  reviewed  here  fell 
short  of  being  the  "Ultimate  Graphics 
Package,"  but  several  companies  have 
made  substantial  improvements  over 
the  old  QuickDraw  to  LaserPrep  to  La¬ 
serWriter  to  the  wastebasket  and  start 
over  routine.  The  developers  deserve 
credit. 

Of  the  eight  programs  reviewed 
here,  two  come  close  to  being  the 
"Ultimate  Graphics  Package."  The 
programs  fall  into  three  categories: 
drawing  tools,  font  editors,  and  font  ef¬ 
fects. 

Drawing  Tools 

Adobe's  Illustrator  Adobe  developed 
PostScript,  so  it's  no  surprise  that 
they've  produced  a  very  high-quality 
graphics  package  that  takes  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  language.  Perhaps  its 
most  important  feature  is  the  ability  to 
create  a  line  of  consistent  weight  that 
includes  straight,  angled,  and  curved 
segments.  Before  Illustrator,  you  had 
to  use  a  freehand  or  polygon  tool  ,  or 
join  geometric  primitives  to  produce 
this  kind  of  line  work  —  difficult,  and 
the  results  were  less  than  ideal. 

Probably  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  program  is  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  specify,  by  points  or  fractions  of  a 
point,  all  line  weights.  Programs  that 
rely  on  a  standard  translation  from 
QuickDraw  to  PostScript  through  the 
LaserPrep  file  cannot  accomplish  this. 

Illustrator  can  import  MacPaint  or 
PICT  files  and  place  them  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  drawing  layer.  It  locks 
the  template  in  position  and  screens 


back  the  image  to  make  it  easier  to 
distinguish  the  template  from  the  new 
artwork.  The  user  can  toggle  to  view 
the  artwork  along  with  the  template, 
the  template  alone,  or  the  artwork 
alone.  Illustrator  provides  excellent 
control  of  fill  patterns  (screens  only, 
however),  line  screening,  end  joins 
and  shapes  of  lines,  custom-made 
dashes,  and  several  functions  for 
cutting,  joining,  averaging,  and  merg¬ 
ing  PostScript  paths.  Drawn  objects 
can  be  scaled  or  distorted  by  precise 
or  proportional  methods,  rotated,  and 
mirrored  or  duplicated  along  any  con¬ 
strained  angle.  Whereas  most  pro¬ 
grams  that  zoom  accomplish  the  task 
by  increasing  the  pixel  count  by  multi¬ 
ples  of  four,  Illustrator  draws  to  the 
screen  very  precisely  when  zoomed. 

Users  will  have  to  try  really  hard  to 
find  faults  with  Illustrator.  But  to  save 
you  some  time.  I'll  mention  some 
shortcomings  I've  found.  First,  the  text 
capabilities  of  the  program  are  limit¬ 
ing.  Most  commercial  artwork  re¬ 
quires  a  close  integration  of  graphic 
and  text  elements,  and  an  ideal  graph¬ 
ics  program  would  support  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Illustrator  can  handle  text,  but 
you  can't  mix  type  styles  in  the  same 
text  block.  Letters  must  be  rotated  or 
bound  along  geometric  or  irregular 
paths  one  at  a  time.  Editing  must  be 
done  through  a  dialog  box.  These  are 
not  major  shortcomings,  but  they 
make  Illustrator  less  than  ideal  for 
producing  a  project  that  is  mostly  text 
with  a  few  simple  graphics. 

The  ruler  is  set  at  picas  and  points, 
a  common  graphic  standard.  But  the 
program  should  offer  the  choice  of 
inches  or  centimeters.  And  objects  are 
moved  in  a  nonstandard  way.  The  im¬ 
age  of  the  object  remains  in  position, 
and  a  duplicate  is  moved  with  the  cur¬ 
sor.  This  can  be  confusing  if  you're  try¬ 
ing  to  move  the  object  just  slightly.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Illustrator  cannot  display  di¬ 
mensions  as  an  object  is  being 
formed,  or  align  objects  along  a  grid 
system  or  to  each  other. 

I  have  to  emphasize  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  strong,  contains  very  few 


bugs,  follows  the  Macintosh  interface 
well,  and  puts  very  powerful  tools  in 
the  hands  of  users  willing  to  learn 
them.  Illustrator  excels  at  creating 
curved  or  complex  lines  and  is  great 
for  tracing  other  artwork.  If  you  don't 
own  a  Mac  Plus,  however  (Illustrator 
requires  a  Plus  to  run),  or  if  you  are 
creating  geometric  artwork  that  needs 
more  precise  control  and  dimension¬ 
ing  capabilities,  then  CricketDraw 
may  be  more  appropriate. 

CricketDraw  Unlike  Illustrator,  Crick¬ 
etDraw  is  an  extension  of  earlier  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programs  like  MacDraft 
and  MacDraw  in  that  it  uses  a  similar 
tool  palette  and  overall  approach.  But 
CricketDraw  improves  many  of  the 
drawing  functions,  adds  much  more 
control  of  each  object,  and  provides 
several  special  effects  that  might  oth¬ 
erwise  be  very  difficult  to  produce. 

The  program's  most  powerful  fea¬ 
ture  is  its  ability  to  control  several 
PostScript  parameters,  such  as  stroke 
pattern,  width,  and  intensity;  fill  inten¬ 
sity  for  graphics  and  fonts;  and  color. 
The  second  most  powerful  feature  of 
the  program  is  its  ability  to  rotate  text 
to  any  degree  and,  more  important,  to 
rotate  and  bind  text  to  irregular  curves 
or  geometric  shapes. 

The  ability  to  produce  fountains 
(gradations  of  tones)  within  any  en¬ 
closed  object  is  very  useful.  Creating 
shadows  from  objects  or  text  is  also  a 
nice  and  sometimes  important  fea¬ 
ture.  The  ability  to  make  grates  (  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  equally  spaced  lines  )  is  also  very 
handy,  especially  for  tables,  for  exam¬ 
ple. 

The  starburst  tool,  which  draws  a 
variable  number  of  lines  radiating 
from  a  central  point,  could  be  very  im¬ 
portant  for  some  users,  but  I  doubt 
that  it's  essential  for  most  of  us.  The 
same  goes  for  the  diamond  tool,  which 
simply  draws  diamonds.  The  diamond 
tool  could,  for  example,  have  been  a 
more  generally  useful  tool  that  allows 
the  user  to  create  geometric  shapes 
with  equal  sides  such  as  triangles  and 
octagons. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

APPLICATIONS 

COMPARED 

POSTSCRIPT  Screen  display  of  PostScript  objects 
Sreen  display  of  PostScript  effects 
PostScript  code  editing 
Printing  speed  from  within  program 
TOOLS  Bezier  curves 

Compound  PostScript  paths 
Simple  geometries,  straight  lines 
CONTROLS  Constraining  (lines,  movement,  etc.) 
Grid  snap,  guides 
Rules 

Specifications,  dimensions,  etc. 
Zoom,  enlarge 
Auto-scroll  drawing  tools 
Grouping,  locking 
Alignment  of  objects 
Fill  control  (fill  patterns) 

Stroke  control  (pen  patterns) 

Miter,  line-end  controls 
EFFECTS  Gradation  fill  (fountain) 

Shadow  effects 

Stroke  text  patterns,  line  weights 
Graphic  and  text  editing  tools 
OTHER  Several  fonts  per  text  block 

Typographical  control 
Text  effects 
Simplicity,  ease  of  use 
Macintosh  interface 
Importing  formats 
File  formats 
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R  =  Rotate  by  degree 
S  =  Scale  horizontal, 
vertical 

D  =  Distort  or  shear 
C  =  Controlled  duplication 
M  =  Move  objects  in  pixel 
increments 


P  =  Fonts  sized  by  points 
L  =  Leading  by  point 
K  =  Kerning  metrics 
O  =  Outline  fonts  editable 
A  =  Control  of  ascent  or 
descent 


1  Macpaint 

2  PICT 

3  Postscript  text 

4  EPSF 

5  Font  resource 

6  Clipboard 


a  =  Irregular  font  rotation 
b  =  Circular  font  rotation 
c  =  Spiral  font  rotation 
d  =  Spoke  rotation 
e  =  Shadow,  blur 
f  =  Radiating,  star 
g  =  Type-filled  background 
h  =  Gradation  text  fills 


CricketDraw  provides  the  ability  to 
select  parts  of  a  text  block  and  to  mix 
fonts,  sizes,  and  styles.  But  you  can't 
control  leading,  and  it's  difficult  to 
align  text.  It's  also  difficult  to  select 
text  (especially  the  first  and  last  letters 
in  a  text  block)  by  dragging  across  let¬ 
ters.  This  is  probably  just  a  temporary 
glitch  that  will  be  overcome  in  later 
versions. 

Making  a  Choice  The  Macintosh 
community  has  already  been  swept  up 
in  long  discussions  comparing  Crick¬ 
etDraw  and  Illustrator.  My  advice  is 
this:  If  you  can  afford  both  programs, 
get  them.  If  you  must  pick  only  one, 
look  closely  at  the  features  chart  at  the 
left  and  choose  the  one  that  best  suits 
your  needs. 

Font  Editors 

Font  editors  are  designed  to  create 
font  resources.  Both  of  the  programs 
reviewed  in  this  category,  however, 
also  have  the  ability  to  produce  high- 
quality  graphics.  Characters  in  fonts 
are  usually  thought  of  as  text,  though 
PostScript  views  them  as  outlines  of 
objects.  In  a  PostScript  printer,  a  letter 
is  drawn  by  the  raster  imaging  device 
just  as  a  graphic  object  is.  The  major 
difference  between  graphics  and  fonts 
is  how  they  are  retrieved  as  resources. 
A  graphic  image  is  saved  as  an  object 
in  a  file  and  can  be  transferred  be¬ 
tween  programs  via  the  Clipboard  or 
the  Scrapbook  file,  or  between  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  read  different  file  for- 


The  anchor  points  used  to  create  this  dingbat, 
drawn  in  Fontographer,  appear  at  far  left.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  the  fewest  possible  points 
should  be  used.  The  pleasing  curves  of  the  final 
result  (right)  are  not  too  difficult  to  obtain. 
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mats.  A  font  resource  is  as  close  as 
your  keyboard  and  can  be  accessed 
from  any  program. 

Creating  an  entire  font  family  (256 
characters)  is  a  complex  and  time- 
consuming  task.  Each  character  must 
be  created  from  scratch.  All  charac¬ 
ters  are  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
PostScript  paths:  straight  lines,  diago¬ 
nal  lines,  tangent  points,  and  curves. 
These  PostScript  paths  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  they  must  join  precisely. 
An  associated  bit-mapped  image  of 
the  font  must  also  be  created  for 
screen  display.  For  most  of  us,  the  real 
utility  of  these  text-editing  programs  is 
the  ability  to  manipulate  existing 
fonts,  to  trace  over  bit-mapped  or 
scanned  fonts,  or  to  create  special  ef¬ 
fects  or  graphics.  Still,  if  you  need  to 
create  a  family  of  fonts  or  a  special 
character,  symbol,  or  logo  accessible 
in  all  programs  including  straight  word 
processors,  then  using  a  font  editor  is 
the  way  to  go. 

Fontographer  Fontographer  lets  you 
create  and  manipulate  font  resources 
and  edit  existing  fonts.  But  it  still 
takes  time  and  experience  to  accom¬ 
plish  professional  results.  The  tools 
for  drawing  the  PostScript  path  are 
straightforward.  The  program  pro¬ 
vides  a  window  that  can  import  a 
traceable  template  and  a  layer  of  grids 
and  guides.  The  measuring  devices 
are  very  precise,  though  they  may  take 
a  little  getting  used  to  at  first.  The 
many  features,  dialog  boxes,  and  op¬ 
tions  presented  are  set  at  standard  de¬ 
faults  that  can  be  left  alone  unless  you 
need  precise  custom  control. 

Creating  graphic  images  in  Fonto¬ 
grapher  is  not  difficult,  if  they  can  be 
produced  by  the  tangent,  straight  line, 
or  Bezier  curve  tool.  You  do  have  to 
pay  attention  to  the  way  you  establish 
the  PostScript  path,  since  the  filling  of 
an  object  is  controlled  by  the  direction 
of  the  path.  Developing  a  graphic  ele¬ 
ment  automatically  generates  a  bit¬ 
mapped  version  of  the  PostScript  out¬ 
line,  though  the  bit  maps  generally 
have  to  be  edited  with  the  Fontastic 


feature  to  be  readable  on  the  screen. 
Creating  an  image  in  a  font-editing 
program  allows  you  to  scale  it  to  any 
point  size  (limited  only  by  the  font  se¬ 
lections  in  the  particular  program  you 
use  it  with)  and  to  produce  italic,  bold, 
and  outline  versions,  for  example. 
These  added  advantages,  however, 
must  be  weighed  against  the  difficulty 
and  limitations  of  the  font  editing  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
produce  the  object. 

LaserWorks  If  you're  not  about  to  take 
the  time  to  create  a  full  font  family 
and  if  you  want  to  produce  special 
symbols  or  logos  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  cash,  LaserWorks  may  be 
more  appropriate  for  you.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  nearly  all  the  features  of 
Fontographer,  and  some  individuals 
may  find  it  easier  to  use.  I  say  "may” 
because  the  LaserWorks  graphics  in¬ 
terface  breaks  from  the  Macintosh 
standard  when  it  doesn’t  need  to.  The 
lack  of  standard  menus,  scrollable 
windows,  tool  palettes,  and  dialog  box¬ 
es  is  very  evident.  LaserWorks  con¬ 
tains  most  of  the  elements  and  tools 
necessary  to  develop  complex  and 
precise  graphics.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  this  power  is  hidden,  at  least  from 
me,  behind  garish  symbolism  and  un¬ 
clear  icons.  The  developer  would  do 
well  to  rework  the  editing  screens, 
icons,  and  cursor  symbols.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  many  people  may  find  the  in¬ 
terface  acceptable  and  the  program 
perhaps  even  easier  to  use  than  Fon¬ 
tographer  for  creating  the  same  sorts 
of  products. 

Font  Effects 

The  last  four  programs  reviewed  here 
fall  into  the  category  of  special  text  or 
font  effects.  They  apply  special  graph¬ 
ics  or  PostScript  effects  to  font  re¬ 
sources,  whether  they're  built-in  La¬ 
serWriter  fonts  downloadable  fonts,  or 
custom  characters.  They  are  definite¬ 
ly  to  be  used  for  special  purposes;  but 
used  appropriately,  programs  such  as 
these  can  be  very  valuable  in  your  tool 
box. 


One  of  the  many 
special  effects  that  can 
be  wrought  with  type 
using  Laser  FX.  The 
program  is  currently 
limited  to  resident 
fonts. 
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LaserCraft  Postscript  programming 
is  not  as  difficult  as  it  seems  on  the 
surface.  Once  you  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  few  tools,  effects,  and  terms, 
it's  easy.  The  most  straightforward 
way  to  program  using  PostScript  is  to 
take  an  existing  PostScript  file  and 
manipulate  it  in  a  text  editor.  By  alter¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  words  or  control  com¬ 
mands,  you  can  develop  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  effects. 

LaserCraft  is  a  collection  of  Post¬ 
Script  program  files  that  you  access 
through  a  word  processing  program 
such  as  MacWrite  or  Word.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  provided  numerous  com¬ 
ments  (text  descriptions  preceded  by 
a  %  sign  so  they  don't  affect  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  programs)  to  help  the  user 
locate  and  understand  the  structure  of 
the  file.  Once  the  file  has  been  modi¬ 
fied,  it  can  be  downloaded  with  the 
PostScript  download  utility  to  the  La¬ 
serWriter.  The  manual  that  accompa¬ 
nies  LaserCraft  is  a  very  good  guide 
and  shows  instructive  example  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  the  files. 

What  this  program  does  best  is  to 
excite  the  user  about  programming  in 
PostScript.  It  is  also  very  useful  for 
producing  particular  text  and  graphic 
effects.  But  it  doesn’t  let  you  preview 
your  results  on  the  screen.  You  must 
learn  to  rely  on  printing  samples  and 
adjusting  the  PostScript  code  until  you 
get  it  right. 

LP  Text  LP  Text  provides  access  to 
PostScript  through  a  user  interface 
rather  than  through  complicated  pro¬ 
gramming  sequences.  Several  differ¬ 
ent  text  effects  are  selected  from  a  li¬ 
brary  (the  program  relies  on  a  version 
of  Omnis  3  to  store  the  information 
you  create  for  these  special  effects). 
Once  you've  selected  a  sample  similar 
to  what  you  want,  the  program 
prompts  you  to  enter  information  to 
vary  it.  You  can  then  print  your  sam¬ 
ple,  save  it  as  a  PostScript  file,  or  save 
it  in  the  standard  library  format  to  be 
accessed  later. 

Unfortunately,  LP  Text  is  very  limit¬ 
ed  in  its  effects.  It  rotates  text  along 


arcs  and  around  circles.  It  also  pro¬ 
duces  some  interesting  shadow  effects 
with  text.  But  that's  about  it.  If  you 
need  circular  text,  then  it's  a  great  buy. 
If  you  don’t,  choose  LaserCraft  or  one 
of  the  programs  below. 

Text  Effects  From  far  away  in  Scot¬ 
land  comes  another  approach  to  tap¬ 
ping  the  power  of  PostScript.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  ten  files  of  text  effects 
that  the  user  launches  (double  clicks) 
as  templates.  The  program  asks  for 
the  text  you  wish  to  print,  the  font,  and 
generally  a  few  other  variables.  All 
that's  left  to  do  is  print.  But  you  can't 
save  the  file  or  transfer  it  to  another 
program.  Text  Effects  assumes  that 
you  are  going  to  print  the  item  and 
then  manually  paste  it  up,  but  I'm 
sure  the  developer  of  the  package  will 
soon  offer  a  version  with  more  options 
and  the  ability  to  save  results  as  en¬ 
capsulated  PostScript  files  (EPSF).  For 
now,  the  program  is  great  (and  easy) 
for  producing  print-outs  of  certain  ef¬ 
fects. 

Laser  FX  I’ve  saved  the  best  for  last, 
at  least  in  my  opinion.  Laser  FX  not 
only  offers  the  ability  to  fully  manipu¬ 
late  special  text  effects,  but  it  does  so 
in  a  manner  that  yields  the  most  com¬ 
binations.  The  program  boasts  that  it 
can  produce  an  almost  endless  num¬ 
ber  of  text  effects.  Any  font,  size,  or 
style  can  be  used  along  with  30  menu 
options  for  effects  and  several  user- 
defined  options.  Also,  any  effect  can 
be  rotated  by  degree  or  tilted.  The 
files  can  then  be  printed  or  saved  in 
EPSF  format  or  regular  PICT  format. 
In  addition  you  can  import  PICT  files 
created  in  SuperPaint,  MacDraw,  or 
MacDraft  and  display  them  on 
screen.  This  allows  you  to  see  how  the 
text  effect  will  sit  on  the  printed  page. 
You  do  not,  however,  have  the  ability 
to  see  the  effect  on  screen,  only  a  stan¬ 
dard  text  representation  of  the  image. 

Around  the  Corner? 

The  future  is  bright  for  graphic  design 
and  production  on  microcomputers. 


especially  with  the  new  technology  be¬ 
coming  available  in  the  Macintosh  II 
and  IBM's  Personal  System  2.  Post¬ 
Script  has  an  equally  bright  future,  with 
both  Apple  and  IBM  endorsing  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  developers  are  working  on  the 
"Ultimate  Graphics  Package"  right 
now.  Look  for  LaserPaint  from  Laser- 
Ware  (I  hope  they  improve  on  the  in¬ 
terface),  Canvas  from  Deneba  Soft¬ 
ware,  and  others.  These  programs 
claim  to  be  able  to  provide  full  paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  illustrating,  text  editing, 
page  make-up,  and  production  of  four- 
color  separations.  They  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  using  PostScript  directly.  And 
most  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  reviewed  in  this  article  will  be 
coming  out  with  new  releases  that  will 
overcome  some  of  the  earlier  limita¬ 
tions. 

But  don't  wait  around.  If  you  want 
full  control  of  your  printing  on  Post¬ 
Script  printers,  then  either  you  need  to 
learn  how  to  program  with  PostScript 
or  you  need  one  of  the  tools  reviewed 
here.  You  won’t  be  able  to  tap  your 
Mac’s  full  graphics  power  without 
learning  or  using  the  language  your 
printer  speaks.  Let  your  graphics  fly  — 
on  the  wings  of  PostScript. 

Michael  Singleton  is  a  Macintosh  computer 
consultant  specializing  in  the  fields  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  planning,  and  graphic  arts. 


Illustrator 

Suggested  retail  $495 
Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 
1870  Embarcadero  Rd. 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 

(414)  852-0271 

CricketDraw 

Suggested  retail  $295 
Cricket  Software 
30  Valley  Stream  Pkwy 
Malvern,  PA  19355 
(800)  345-8112 

Fontographer 

Suggested  retail  $395 
Altsys  Corporation 
720  Avenue  F, 

Suite  108 

Plano,  Texas  75074 
(214)  424-4888 

LaserWorks 

Suggested  retail  $299 
LaserWare  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  668 

San  Rafael,  CA  94915 

(415)  453-9500 


LP  Text 

Suggested  retail  $99 
London  Pride  Inc. 

1  Birch  Street 
Norwalk,  CT  06851 
(203)  866-4806 

Text  Effects 
McQueen  Ltd. 

Elliot  House 
8-10  Hillside  Crescent 
Edinburgh  EH&  5EA, 
UK 

(031)  558-3333 

Laser  FX 

Suggested  retail  $195 
PostCraft 
International,  Inc. 
9420  Reseda,  Suite  476 
Northridge,  CA  91324 
(818)  718-1598 
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I  John  Baxter 

This  article  is  based  on  material  from 
Macintosh  Desktop  Design,  the  second 
in  a  series  of  desktop  publishing  books  by 
John  Baxter.  John  has  made  the  transition 
from  the  traditional  approach  of  preparing 
printed  material  to  producing  desktop  pub¬ 
lications,  and  in  the  process  has  noted  the 
parallels  between  the  old  tools  of  the  trade 
and  those  provided  in  bit-mapped,  object- 
oriented,  and  page  make-up  software. 
Here  he  makes  comparisons  designed  to 
help  both  the  traditionally  trained  and  the 
pc-trained  understand  the  parallels  so 
they  can  make  the  best  use  of  both  sets  of 
tools. 

John  Baxter  attended  Art  Center  College 
of  Design,  and  teaches  technical  writing 
part-time  at  San  Jose  State  University.  As 
Director  of  The  Baxter  Group,  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  developing  desktop  publishing  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Macintosh.  The  Baxter  Group 
is  a  Certified  Apple  Developer,  and  John 
also  works  as  a  consultant  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter. 

fl  Art  brushes  are  used  for  a 

ftP  variety  of  applications  in 

|  [I|  graphic  arts.  The  most 

III!  common  uses  are  for  ren¬ 
dering  or  touching  up  artwork,  filling 
in  large  areas  with  ink,  and  lettering. 


The  ruling  pen  or  a  tech¬ 
nical  pen  such  as  a  Rapi- 
dograph,  Leroy,  or  Mars,  is 
used  for  inking  straight 
lines.  The  ruling  pen  is  adjustable,  and 
the  technical  pen  comes  in  a  range  of 
line  widths. 


The  line  (or  rule)  feature  available  in 
many  Macintosh  applications  provides 
rule  lines  ranging  from  hairlines 
through  several  widths.  Drawing  a  line 
with  the  50  percent  shade  available  in 
most  graphics  programs  produces  a 
dotted  line.  Some  line  tools  can  also 
produce  multiple  rules.  Because  rules 
are  difficult  to  ink  and  expensive  to 
typeset,  the  line  tool  is  very  useful. 


The  paintbrush  feature  of  Macintosh 
applications  provides  a  variety  of  stan¬ 
dard  brush  shapes.  New  bit-mapped 
graphics  programs  allow  editing  of  the 
brush  shape.  The  brush  is  also  useful 
as  an  eraser.  By  choosing  the  white 
pattern  and  using  a  fine  brush  tip,  you 
can  erase  small  areas  without  entering 
FatBits. 

The  airbrush  is  used  in 
graphic  arts  for  retouching 
photographs  and  render¬ 
ing  artwork.  Airbrushing  is 
a  graphic  specialty  that  takes  much 
skill  to  do  well.  Today  there  is  a  trend 
in  airbrushing  toward  superrealism. 

The  spray  can  feature  has  recently 
been  enhanced  in  some  graphics  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  the  spray  can  be  edited, 
giving  the  user  much  more  control. 


The  triangle  is  used  to  draw 
a  line  at  a  specific  angle. 

The  standard  triangles  used 
in  graphic  arts  are  the  30°- 
60°  and  the  45°.  Adjustable  triangles 
also  exist,  but  a  circular  protractor 
used  with  a  straightedge  will  achieve 
the  same  results. 


The  angle  feature  available  on  some 
Macintosh  graphics  applications  al¬ 


lows  the  user  to  draw  a  line  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  angle.  And  the  rotation  feature 
provides  the  equivalent  to  the  circular 
protractor,  allowing  the  user  to  rotate 
an  object  to  the  desired  orientation. 

The  ruler  is  an  essential 
tool  for  the  designer.  The 
Jruler  most  commonly  used 
by  the  designer  measures 
in  both  inches  and  picas.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  desktop  publishers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pica  system,  because  it  is 
the  basis  for  typography  and  page  lay¬ 
out. 

Most  word  processing,  page  make-up, 
and  graphics  programs  on  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  have  rulers.  In  some  programs 
the  ruler  is  adjustable  —  that  is,  the 
zero  reference  point  can  be  moved. 
Some  programs  also  allow  the  ruler  to 
be  converted  from  inches  to  picas  or 
vice  versa.  Many  rulers  also  have  met¬ 
ric  conversion  capability. 

Circle  and  ellipse  tem¬ 
plates  come  in  a  variety  of 
degrees  and  sizes,  in  both 
inches  and  metric  meas¬ 
ure.  Most  ellipse  templates  mix  sizes 
and  degrees,  but  it  is  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  isometric  template 
(approximately  30°),  as  well  as  sets  of 
templates  with  ranges  from  10°  to  80°. 

Circle  and  ellipse  features  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  both  bit-mapped  and  object- 
oriented  graphics  programs.  Object- 
oriented  programs  often  provide  a  di¬ 
ameter  or  radius  feature. 


Screen  tints  to  be  added 
to  artwork  are  available  as 
adhesive-backed  sheets  of 
printed  screens  to  be  cut  to 
shape  and  adhered  to  the  artwork.  Al¬ 
ternatively,  the  printer  can  add  a 
screen  tint  in  the  printing  process. 


Paint  or  shades  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Fill  feature  or  the 
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paint  bucket  to  fill  a  rectangle  or  a 
space  of  another  shape  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  shade  or  screen.  Once  in  place  in  a 
bit-mapped  image,  the  screen  cannot 
be  separated  from  other  elements  of 
the  image.  But  in  an  object-oriented 
application,  the  screen  can  be  re¬ 
moved  much  as  screen  tint  can  be 
peeled  off  artwork. 

The  loupe  is  used  for  view¬ 
ing  artwork  at  a  particular 
magnification,  usually  8x 
or  lOx.  The  linen  tester  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  un¬ 
like  the  loupe,  it  folds  flat.  Loupes  are 
often  used  in  checking  the  line  quality 
of  artwork  or  for  making  small  correc¬ 
tions  with  a  pen  or  brush.  Some  loupes 
contain  a  grid  for  identifying  type 
sizes. 

FatBits  is  a  magnification  feature 
used  for  editing  bit-mapped  graphics. 
The  enlarge,  or  zoom,  feature  in 
some  programs  is  helpful  for  precisely 
aligning  graphic  components.  Type 
size  may  be  identified  by  selecting  the 
type  in  question  and  consulting  the 
Font  or  FontSize  menu. 

The  photostat  and  the 
photomechanical  transfer 
(PMT)  are  used  to  copy 
original  artwork  or  clip  art, 
reducing  or  enlarging  it  in  the  process, 
for  paste-up.  A  photostat  is  made 
from  a  negative.  A  PMT  is  similar  to  a 
Polaroid  print  —  there  is  no  negative. 

The  scanned  image  and  the  Copy 
feature  of  many  graphics  programs 
are  probably  the  closest  the  pc  pro¬ 
vides  to  an  equivalent  to  the  photostat 
or  PMT.  Scanning  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  digitize  artwork  selected  by  the 
artist,  and  the  result  is  a  bit-mapped 
graphics  file.  The  artwork  may  be  en¬ 
larged  or  reduced  during  the  scanning 
process.  The  Copy  feature  provides  a 
way  to  reproduce  artwork  created  in  or 
scanned  into  the  electronic  medium. 


The  scissors  and  X-Acto 
knife  (or  utility  knife)  are 
used  for  shaping  and  trim¬ 
ming  artwork. 


The  Cut  feature,  used  with  the  lasso  or 
marquee,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  scis¬ 
sors  or  knife  in  cutting  out  an  image. 

Artwork  often  needs  to  be 
cropped,  or  trimmed,  to 
a  specific  size.  Some¬ 
times  the  cropped  image 
is  reduced  or  enlarged  for  impact,  or 
to  fit  in  the  space  available. 

The  Crop  feature  of  page  make-up 
programs  allows  the  user  to  do  this  job 
easily.  It  works  differently  than  trim¬ 
ming,  in  that  the  unwanted  material  is 
not  permanently  cut.  The  image  can 
be  recropped  as  required  to  regain  the 
trimmed  material. 


There  are  many  meth¬ 
ods  for  pasting  up  art¬ 
work.  Glue  (rubber  ce¬ 
ment)  and  wax  are  the 
most  widely  used.  Spray  adhesive  is 
also  popular  because  it  is  convenient 
to  use  and,  like  wax,  it  allows  reposi¬ 
tioning.  Tape,  although  not  generally 
used  for  paste-up,  is  helpful  for  flap¬ 
ping  an  overlay  or  attaching  notes  to 
the  artwork. 

The  Paste  feature  of  graphics  pro¬ 
grams  provides  the  electronic 
equivalent  of  paste-up,  as  well  as  other 
beneficial  functions.  Paste  works  in 
conjunction  with  Cut  or  Copy.  The 
user  can  paste  a  visible  object  or  an  in¬ 
visible  rectangle  (a  space-holder)  to 
allocate  space  for  a  graphic  image  in  a 
word  processing  program,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Some  page  make-up  programs 
(such  as  PageMaker)  use  a  Place  fea¬ 
ture  that  bypasses  the  Clipboard  to  in¬ 
sert  text  or  graphics  into  the  docu¬ 
ment. 

BThe  T-square  is  used  for 
aligning  artwork  during 
paste-up.  It  is  also  used 
along  with  the  "non- 
repro"  blue  pencil  for  drawing  lay¬ 
out  lines  that  are  not  to  show  on  the  fi¬ 
nal  print. 

Many  Macintosh  graphics  applica¬ 
tions  have  guidelines  and  a  grid 
function.  Some  guidelines  can  be  re¬ 
positioned,  and  most  can  be  displayed 
on  the  screen  or  hidden,  at  the  user's 
option.  Guidelines  and  grid  provide  an 


easy-to-use,  invisible-in-print  align¬ 
ment  and  layout  system. 


□ 


Rubylith  is  a  red  semi¬ 
transparent  film  on  a  pol¬ 
yester  backing  sheet.  It  is 
used  to  prepare  a  window 
(block)  on  the  final  artwork.  Rubylith 
is  peeled  off  the  backing  sheet,  posi¬ 
tioned  on  the  artwork,  and  trimmed  to 
size.  The  printer's  process  camera 
uses  Litho  film,  which  "sees"  the  red 
Rubylith  as  black  and  records  it  as  a 
clear  block  of  space  on  the  negative. 
The  printer  strips  a  negative  of  the  art¬ 
work  (often  a  photo)  into  this  window. 


A  Block  feature,  the  electronic  equiv¬ 
alent  of  Rubylith,  is  available  in  some 
applications  (such  as  ReadySetGo). 
This  feature  can  also  be  created  in 
other  applications  by  filling  a  rectan¬ 
gle  with  black  paint.  If  your  pc  printer 
does  not  produce  a  solid,  dense  black, 
it  is  best  to  use  Rubylith.  Otherwise 
the  quality  of  the  negative,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  printed  product,  may  suf¬ 
fer. 


©Registration  marks  are 
_  used  to  register  two  or 
more  pieces  of  artwork. 

_ _l  One  may  be  the  base  art 

and  the  other (s)  the  overlay(s).  Regis¬ 
tration  marks  come  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  the  circle  with  the  cross  bars. 

If  you  want  to  make  files  for  printing  in 
several  colors  by  creating  duplicate 
files  and  deleting  material  from  each, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  draw  registration 
marks  on  the  original  file  prior  to  du¬ 
plicating.  This  establishes  the  mark  in 
the  same  position  on  every  version  of 
the  file.  Creating  registration  marks  is 
easy  using  the  drawing  tools  in  either  a 
bit-mapped  or  an  object-oriented  ap¬ 
plication. 
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This  neon  dancer  was 
designed  by  Jack  Davis 
with  Illustrator. 
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NATHAN  WEEDMARK 


San  Diego  Artist  Na¬ 
than  Weedmark  used 
MacVision  and  Mac¬ 
Paint  to  create  this 
beachscape  of  Anita  re¬ 
clining. 


N  I  R  A 


Los  Angeles  artist 
Nira,  involved  with 
CAD  and  pc  art  forms 
since  arriving  from  Is¬ 
rael  in  1978,  created 
this  reclining  nude  with 
MacDraw. 


NIRA  85 
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Scientific  illustrator 
Kathleen  Sanderson  of 
San  Diego  drew  this 
lifelike  portrait  as 
three  LaserBits  objects 
in  SuperPaint.  (Image 
reduced  and  stripped 
in). 


A  poignant  digital 
painting  by  Florida 
State  University  stu¬ 
dent  Beth  Kurtz. 
(Image  reduced  and 
stripped  in). 


KATHLEEN  SANDERSON 


Stephen  Bradley,  a 
student  of  Paul  Rut- 
kowsky  in  Tallahas¬ 
see,  used  a  Thunder- 
Scanned  photo  as  the 
starting  point  for  this 
troubling  family  scene. 
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A  Review  of  Japan's  MacCalligraphy  2.0 


PAINTING  AS  SPIRITUAL  DISCIPLINE 
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by  Jack  Davis 


V  My  first  exposure  to 
MacCalligraphy  was  at 
the  Macworld  Expo 
earlier  this  year  in  San 
Francisco.  After  seeing 
only  a  few  exciting  new 
graphics  programs  unveiled  on  the 
floor  (Adobe  Illustrator  is  definitely 
tops  on  my  list),  I  was  spellbound  by 
what  I  saw  in  a  little  booth  tucked  away 
in  the  corner. 

Over  someone's  shoulder  1  caught 
a  glimpse  of  an  artist  painting  on  a 
Macintosh.  And  it  wasn't  "full," 
"super,"  "laser,"  or  any  other  kind  of 
computer  paint  that  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  artist  (whose  only  English 
seemed  to  be  "Like  try?")  was  painting 
an  unbelievably  sensitive  and  gestural 
sumi  ink  sketch  that  I  would  have 
sworn  had  been  scanned  in  or  video- 
digitized  had  I  not  been 
watching  him  create  it  from 
scratch.  Japanese  art  (and 
culture  as  a  whole)  has  al¬ 
ways  awed  me,  and  now  I  was 
watching  it  take  form  on  a  Mac. 

As  I  sat  down  to  try  the  "program" 
(the  word  doesn't  seem  to  do  justice  to 
this  medium),  my  reaction  was  a 
strongly  emotional  as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tual  one.  This  was  truly  personal  com¬ 
puter  art. 

In  oriental  ink  painting,  when  the 
ink  brush  is  first  applied  to  the  absor¬ 
bent  rice  paper,  or  "washi,"  the  ink 
flows  from  the  brush  into  the  paper. 
And  when  the  pressure  on  the  brush  is 
released,  a  "tail"  is  formed  that  varies 
according  to  what  type  of  brush  is  be¬ 


ing  used  and  how  the  artist  lifts  it  off 
the  paper.  The  tail  will  be  long  if  the 
brush  is  released  while  still  in  motion, 
or  there  will  just  be  a  wetter  spot  in 
one  area  if  the  brush  movement  is 
stopped  before  lifting.  In  any  case,  ink 
never  ceases  to  flow  until  the  brush  is 
completely  separated  from  the  paper. 

In  MacCalligraphy,  the  "flow"  of 


ink  is  controlled  by  the  mouse  but¬ 
ton  and  options  chosen  from  the 
Washi  and  Style  menus.  Ink  begins 
and  will  continue  to  flow  and  expand 
(its  rate  being  set  in  the  Washi  menu) 
when  the  mouse  button  is  pressed, 
and  it  stops  flowing  after  some  prede¬ 
termined  time  delay  (set  with  the  Style 
menu's  tail  length  option)  once  the 
button  is  released.  If  the  mouse  is 
dragged  relatively  quickly,  the  line  will 
be  thin.  Likewise,  if  it's  dragged  slow¬ 
ly,  the  line  will  be  thicker.  The  feeling 
of  the  line  is  thus  variable  and  directly 
controlled  by  the  artist's  own  drawing 
rhythm.  Other  options  that  also  affect 
the  paint  are  the  Touch  (the  various 
brush  types)  and  the  Dry  brush  and 
transparent  Underlay  selections  in  the 
Effects  menu. 

The  latest  version  of  MacCalligra¬ 
phy,  2.0,  has  moved  most  of  its  special 
options  into  the  menus  so  that  its 


work  area  more  closely  resembles  the 
traditional  sumi  painting  environ¬ 
ment.  You  can  even  grind  or  dilute 
your  own  shade  of  ink  if  you  would  like 
that  preparatory  experience  (the  nine 
shades  of  gray  plus  black  can  also  be 
chosen  using  the  keyboard  numbers). 
Other  changes  include  a  window  zoom 
box  to  take  advantage  of  a  full-screen 
work  area,  and  other  "environmental" 
touches,  such  as  a  changing  "Tea 
Break"  scene,  that  can  be  used  for 
meditative  intermissions.  The  packag¬ 
ing  (a  custom  wooden  box)  and  the 
manual  have  been  improved  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  highest  of  aesthetic  stan¬ 
dards. 

The  many  combinations  of  features 
possible  in  MacCalligraphy  lend 
themselves  easily  to  a  wide  variety  of 
artistic  effects,  all  rendered  in  the  very 
simple  and  always  beautiful  medium 
of  ink  on  paper. 

So  why  did  I  get  so 
"emotionally  involved" 
with  this  little  pro¬ 
gram?  Because  this 
expanding  brush 
and  the  philosophy 
behind  it  allow  the  first 
truly  individualistic  and 
painterly  expressions  ever  to 
come  out  of  a  computer.  Until 
now,  most  electronic  paintbrushes 
have  been  little  more  than  variations 
on  round  and  square  computer  cur¬ 
sors  (the 

ComicWorks  airbrush  is  a  beautiful 
exception).  If  you  were  to  paint  a  line 
and  I  were  to  paint  a  line,  the  two 
would  look  basically  the  same.  But 
every  stroke  in  MacCalligraphy  (and 
these  are  brush  strokes,  not  cursor 
paths)  is  as  individual  as  a  stroke  in 
someone's  handwriting.  And  thus  the 
name. 

The  people  at  Enzan-Hoshigumi 
have  successfully  emulated  the  orien¬ 
tal  art  of  aesthetic  communication 
(both  pictorial  and  verbal)  through  the 
bamboo  brush.  They  state  their  com¬ 
pany's  goal  as  "Computer  programing 
as  spiritual  discipline."  In  MacCallig¬ 
raphy  they  have  achieved  this  goal, 
and  that’s  what  had  me  all  choked  up. 


As  the  mouse  button  is 
pressed  (a)  and  held 
down,  the  ink  expands 
and  "bleeds"  into  the 
paper;  and  when  the 
button  is  released  (b), 
the  ink  "flows"  for  a 
moment  longer,  and  a 
quick  movement  to  the 
left  produces  the  tail. 


The  MacCalligraphy 
2.0  Work  srceen: 

1 .  Brush  size,  2.  Ink 
stone,  3.  Ink  block,  4. 
Water  dropper,  5.  Se¬ 
lection,  6.  Seal,  7.  Full 
page  view,  8.  Tea 
break 


A  series  of  sketches 
showing  the  dexterity 
of  line  in  MacCalligra¬ 
phy.  Though  these  ex¬ 
amples  all  have  a 
heavy  Oriental  in¬ 
fluence,  the  expressive¬ 
ness  of  the  "ink"  works 
equally  well  for  West¬ 
ern  images. 
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H  by  Michael  Kelly 

Most  Mac  fans  seem  to  think  it's  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  mention 
graphics  and  the  IBM  PC  in  the  same 
breath.  Apple's  Macintosh  combines 
its  famous  graphics-based  user  inter¬ 
face  —  the  high-resolution  screen  with 
the  desktop  metaphor  and  the  icons 
—  with  some  fine  paint  and  draw  pro¬ 
grams  and  Apple's  LaserWriter,  to 
make  it  a  favorite  with  artists,  design¬ 
ers,  and  desktop  publishers.  Alas, 
those  of  us  in  the  MS-DOS  world  are 
adrift  in  a  sea  of  blank  screens  popu¬ 
lated  only  by  A>  and  C>  prompts  wait¬ 
ing  for  obscure  commands,  denied  the 
creative  rush  inspired  by  the  intuitive 
environment  of  the  Mac.  Or  so  the  la¬ 
ment  goes. 

In  truth,  there  are  so  many  graph¬ 
ics  options  in  the  IBM  PC  world,  that  it 
can  be  quite  confusing  to  the  shopper 
at  buying  time.  Let's  explore  some  of 
these  options  and  compare  the  IBM 
graphics  world  to  that  of  the  Macin¬ 
tosh.  There  are  more  similarities  than 
most  readers  may  be  aware  of,  but 
there  are  also  important  differences. 

The  publishing  company  I  work  for 
has  produced  a  number  of  books 
about  the  Macintosh,  but  it  conducts 
its  own  business  on  IBM  PC- 
compatible  equipment.  So  at  the  of¬ 
fice,  it’s  A>  and  C>  prompts  for  me.  At 
home  it's  a  different  matter.  Besides 
two  ARC  X-Turbo  PCs,  we  also  have  a 
"monster"  Mac  (2  megabytes  of  mem¬ 
ory).  Both  the  Mac  and  the  PCs  are 
successfully  outputting  text  and 
graphics  to  the  Apple  LaserWriter 
and  exchanging  files  between  the  two 
different  operating  systems  through 
the  excellent  TOPS  local  area  network. 
Moving  between  these  two  systems, 
sometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
same  evening,  allows  me  to  make 
some  specific  comparisons. 

We  run  paint,  drawing,  clip  art, 
and  WYSIWYG  (What  You  See  Is 
What  You  Get)  page  make-up  pro¬ 
grams  on  both  systems.  When  we  fire 
up  PC  Paint,  PC  Paintbrush  Plus,  or 
Drawing  Assistant,  our  surprised  Mac 


friends  feel  right  at  home.  Let's  be 
frank.  These  IBM  PC-compatible  pro¬ 
grams  were  all  inspired  by  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  environment.  All  of  them  use  a 
mouse  device,  and  you  point  and  click 
in  the  typical  Mac  fashion.  Menus, 
icons,  and  functions  are  comparable 
to  those  in  Macintosh  programs.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  drawing  and 
paint  programs  work  from  the  key¬ 
board.  Probably  the  most  powerful  of 
the  keyboard,  non-mouse  drawing 
programs  is  Computer  Support  Corpo¬ 
ration's  Diagraph.  It  combines  draw¬ 
ing  tools  and  extensive  template  and 
clip  art  libraries  to  allow  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  variety  of  business 
graphics.  There  are  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  graphing  programs  for  the  PC 
that  produce  an  excellent  array  of 
graph  types. 

Sketching  or  drawing  tablets  exist 
for  both  systems.  The  Mac  has  its 
Koala  tablet,  for  instance,  and  the 
IBM  has  the  Summasketch.  Both  work 
in  the  same  fashion,  accepting  a  trac¬ 
ing  or  free-hand  drawing,  either  from 
a  penlike  device  or  from  a  mouse.  The 
sketch  is  captured  on  the  screen  and 
can  then  be  manipulated  like  any  oth¬ 
er  "painted"  image.  Scanners  are  also 
available  for  both  the  Mac  and  the  PC, 
allowing  us  to  scan  in  a  drawing  or 
photo  for  a  little  creative  modification 
in  a  compatible  graphics  program. 

So  we  have  similarities  in  the  types 
of  input  devices,  graphics  programs, 
and  even  output  devices,  including 
dot  matrix  and  laser  printers.  Where, 
then,  are  the  differences?  Two  differ¬ 
ences  leap  to  mind  as  I  move  between 
the  different  computer  systems:  color 
and  the  kludge  factor. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Macintosh 
II,  the  world  of  the  Macintosh  user  has 
remained  pretty  much  a  monochro¬ 
matic  one,  variegated  only  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  shades  of  gray  you  can  derive 
from  bit-mapped  patterns  of  black  on 
white.  PC  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  long  had  color  in  their  world.  All 
of  the  PC  paint  programs  mentioned 
earlier  support  color  monitors.  But 
apart  from  self-amusement  on  the 


screen,  PC  color  must  make  its  way 
onto  hard  copy  to  have  a  practical  use. 
And  it  does  —  in  color  plotter  and  col¬ 
or  printer  output  (on  paper  or  acetate), 
and  35mm  and  Polaroid  instant  prints 
and  slides. 

To  illustrate  her  medical  lectures 
my  wife  Chris  uses  35mm  slides  pre¬ 
pared  on  one  of  our  XT  compatibles.  A 
Polaroid  Palette  connected  to  the  PC 
through  the  serial  port  offers  a  range 
of  72  color  choices,  available  up  to  16 
at  a  time.  It  has  a  color  wheel  and  its 
own  CRT  in  a  box  that  can  house  ei¬ 
ther  a  Minolta  35mm  camera  or  a  Po¬ 
laroid  film  pack  holder  for  Polaroid 
669  film.  Most  of  Chris's  slides  include 
both  text  and  graphics.  She  creates 
each  slide  on  the  screen  using  a  paint 
program,  chooses  her  colors,  and  then 
sends  the  slide,  or  a  series  of  slides,  to 
the  Palette.  With  the  new  C-language 
software  update,  it  doesn't  take  long 
for  the  program  to  expose  the  film  to 
each  of  the  primary  colors  on  the  color 
wheel.  The  film  can  be  the  instant 
slide  variety  or  the  type  you  send  out 
for  processing.  Chris  generally  makes 
her  slides  in  one  evening,  using  in¬ 
stant  film  and  the  slide  mounting  de¬ 
vice  supplied  by  Polaroid.  The  quality 
of  the  slides  is  good,  and  her 
audiences  generally  give  them  rave 
reviews.  This  color  slide  capability 
doesn’t  come  cheap  —  the  Palette  re¬ 
tails  for  between  $1700  and  $1900 
(upscale  systems  start  at  $5,000).  But  if 
presentations  are  an  important  part  of 
your  professional  or  business  life, 
hang  the  expense,  right? 

As  soon  as  we  start  to  rave  about 
color  on  the  PC,  however,  we  have  to 
mention  the  kludge  factor.  Unlike  the 
PC,  the  Macintosh  has  so  far  been  a 
self-contained  system.  You  take  a  Mac 
Plus  out  of  its  carton,  plug  in  the  key¬ 
board,  flip  the  On  switch,  put  a  disk  in 
the  slot,  and  you're  off  and  running. 
Until  recently  you  didn't  worry  about 
which  printer,  disk  drive,  or  monitor 
you  wanted  —  there  simply  wasn't 
more  than  one  logical  choice.  Most 
software,  and  the  relatively  new  hard 
disks,  color  monitors,  and  giant  moni- 
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The  illustrations  above  were  winners  in  the  1986  AT&T  Truevision  art  competition  sponsored  by 
Island  Graphics  and  AT&T  EPICenter  to  promote  and  encourage  the  use  of  computer  graphics 
art.  Cold  Eyes  (top)  by  Paul  Reiche  was  produced  with  the  AT&T  TARGA  16  board  and  Island 
Graphics'  TIPS  (Truevision  Image  Processing  Software).  The  work  won  first  place  in  the  digi¬ 
tized  image  category.  Unremembered  Name  (bottom)  by  Craig  Johnson,  created  with  a  TARGA  24 
board,  won  first  place  in  the  hand-drawn  image  category.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  Island 
Graphics  and  AT&T  EPICenter.  (Halftone  conversions  from  color  originals.) 


tor  screens,  are  crafted  to  clear  soft¬ 
ware  standards  set  by  Apple.  You  get  a 
well-integrated  system  of  software  and 
hardware,  a  straightforward,  "clean" 
system.  Now  that  the  open  Mac,  in  the 
form  of  the  Macintosh  II  and  SE,  has 
been  announced,  the  Mac  buyer  will 
be  faced  with  a  larger  choice  of  hard¬ 
ware  from  third-party  vendors.  But 
nothing  like  the  choices  a  PC  buyer 
faces.  The  IBM  environment  is  a 
mess. 

Even  if  you  buy  straight-down-the- 
line  IBM  brand  equipment,  you 


quickly  find  out  that  you  haven’t 
bought  a  turn-key  system,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  graphics.  To  assem¬ 
ble  a  system  whose  functions  and 
price  you'll  be  happy  with,  you  have  to 
kludge  it  together.  After  you've  decid¬ 
ed  whether  to  buy  an  IBM  or  one  of 
the  dozens  of  clones,  you  have  to  de¬ 
cide  which  type  of  monitor  to  get, 
which  of  the  dozens  of  dot  matrix  or  la¬ 
ser  printers,  and  which  graphics  stan¬ 
dard  you  want  in  your  graphics  add-on 
board.  Say,  what?  Which  graphics 
standard? 


Graphics  capability  isn't  built  into 
the  PC  environment  the  way  it  is  in  the 
Macintosh.  Instead,  it  comes  from  an 
add-on  board  that  you  place  into  an 
empty  expansion  slot  inside  the  com¬ 
puter.  And  when  it  comes  to  graphics, 
the  choice  is  not  simply  whether  to 
buy  color.  IBM  introduced  the  PC 
with  a  text-only  monochrome  stan¬ 
dard  (Monochrome  Display  Adapter, 
or  MDA),  but  Hercules  Computer 
Technology  introduced  the  Hercules 
Graphics  Card,  which  supported  a  res¬ 
olution  of  720  by  348  pixels,  superior  to 
the  original  Mac’s  512  horizontal  by 
342  vertical.  This  quickly  became  a 
widely  emulated  standard  that  almost 
all  PC  graphics  programs  supported. 
Next  came  IBM’s  Color/Graphics 
Adapter  (CGA)  board,  and  many 
clones,  which  offered  16  colors  (4  at 
any  one  time  on  the  screen)  and  a  res¬ 
olution  of  320  pixels  in  each  of  200 
rows.  The  CGA  board  also  supports  a 
largely  ignored  black-and-white 
graphics  mode  of  640  by  200  pixels. 
But  text  is  difficult  to  read  with  the 
CGA. 

Finally,  IBM  brought  out  the  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  (EGA). 
With  a  resolution  of  640  by  350  pixels 
and  a  64-color  palette  (16  colors  can  be 
displayed  simultaneously).  PC- 
graphics  users  now  can  have  both  col¬ 
or  and  easy-to-read  text.  Third-party 
vendors  followed  quickly  with  their 
own  EGA-supported  boards  and  multi¬ 
display  boards  that  could  support  sev¬ 
eral  graphics  standards.  With  each 
new  graphics  standard  introduction, 
new  monitors  were  launched,  capable 
of  displaying  these  colors  and  res¬ 
olutions.  Starting  from  scratch  with  a 
lower-cost  PC  compatible  with  640K  of 
memory  such  as  my  ARC  X-Turbo, 
and  adding  an  EGA  third-party  board 
and  color  monitor,  you’d  have  spent 
about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  Plus.  But  you'd  have  color. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  you 
can  choose  between  composite 
(analog)  and  RGB  (digital)  color  moni¬ 
tors.  If  you  can  afford  it,  you  can  buy 
beyond  the  EGA  standard,  including 
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kludge  (kluj)  — v.  kludged,  kludg- 
ing,  kludges  — tr.  to  combine  ill- 
fitting  parts  to  make  a  facsimile 
of  a  working  whole.  See  also,  in¬ 
ventions;  Goldberg,  Rube. 


the  Professional  Graphics  Controller 
(PGC)  from  IBM  (640  by  480  pixels). 
AT&T's  TARGA  16  board,  (512  by  480 
pixels)  with  32,768  colors  lets  you  cap¬ 
ture  true  color  video  images  and  dis¬ 
play  them  on  the  screen,  providing  an 
effective  bridge  between  analog  video 
and  digital  computers.  Such  a  system 
as  the  latter,  however,  costs  about 
$10,000,  which  puts  it  in  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Macintosh  II's  price  range 
—  more  appropriate,  perhaps,  for  the 
fast-paced  professional  or  production 
shop  than  for  the  rest  of  us. 

In  building  a  PC  graphics  system, 
you  have  to  do  some  serious  worrying 
about  compatibility  between  your 
hardware  components  and  between 
your  hardware  and  software.  Your  soft¬ 
ware  must  have  a  display  driver  that 
supports  the  graphics  standard  your 
graphics  board  conforms  to,  and  your 
monitor  must  be  able  to  display  the 
resolution  and  colors  of  this  same 
board.  Compounding  the  complexity 
is  the  fact  that  interface  standards  and 
an  integrated  graphics  environment 
similar  to  those  existing  in  the  Mac 
world  don't  yet  exist  in  the  PC  world, 
where  lack  of  a  good  "fit"  between 
hardware  components  or  hardware 
and  software  is  quite  common.  Hence, 
we  end  up  with  a  kludged-together  sys¬ 
tem.  It  works,  but  only  after  we've 
spent  considerable  time,  money,  and 
labor  choosing  the  parts  and  then  con¬ 
figuring  them  to  work  together. 

Several  attempts  to  introduce  a 
standard  graphics  interface  to  the 
IBM  PC  world  have  fizzled.  IBM's  Top- 
View  and  DesqView  tried  to  introduce 
a  windows  environment  and  menus, 
but  neither  has  caught  on  as  a  stan¬ 
dard.  The  Graphics  Environment 
Manager  (GEM)  and  Microsoft  Win¬ 


dows  operating  environments  directly 
mimic  the  Mac,  with  desktop  meta¬ 
phor,  icons,  and  mouse.  Each  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  major  desktop  publishing 
program:  Xerox's  Ventura  Publisher 
Edition  for  GEM  and  Aldus’s  Page- 
maker  for  Windows.  Both  environ¬ 
ments  want  to  bring  the  intuitive  visu¬ 
al  environment  to  the  PC  world.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows  does  bring  a  Mac- 
like  "feel"  to  the  PC,  although  it's  slow 
with  the  current  generation  of  PC  mi¬ 
croprocessors.  With  the  new  80386  mi¬ 
croprocessors  coming  out  in  the  next 
generation  of  IBM  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  this  will  speed  up  nicely. 

IBM's  new  Personal  System/2  line 
will  be  faster  than  corresponding 
models  in  the  PC  line.  IBM's  new 
standard  input  system  is  a  3-1/2  inch 
disk  drive  popularized  by  the  Macin¬ 
tosh.  More  interesting,  they’re  also 
making  standard  a  high-resolution 
graphics  capability.  Whereas  in  the 
past  you  had  to  add  a  graphics  card  to 
achieve  high-resolution  text  or  graph¬ 
ic  images,  this  is  now  built  into  the 
machine.  However,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  IBM  is  adopting  a  Mac-like 
graphics  environment.  Instead,  this 
environment  still  has  to  be  built  into 
software  packages  by  third-party  de¬ 
velopers. 

If  the  software  I'm  beginning  to  get 
for  review  is  any  indication,  Microsoft 
Windows  should  enjoy  considerable 
software  support.  Two  programs  I've 
added  to  my  library  recently  are  Al¬ 
dus's  PageMaker  for  the  PC  (its  coun¬ 
terpart  is  well-known  in  the  Mac 
world),  and  Windows  "Draw!"  from 
Micrografix.  Running  PageMaker 
side-by-side  on  a  Mac  and  a  PC  is  as¬ 
tonishing  —  to  me,  they  look  and  feel 
identical. 


Stepping  back  to  compare  the  two 
microcomputer  systems  leads  to  sev¬ 
eral  conclusions.  It's  very  clear  to  me 
that  anything  you  can  do  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh,  graphically  speaking,  you  can  do 
on  an  IBM  PC  compatible.  In  fact, 
you  can  go  further  with  color  and  a 
greater  variety  of  output  devices  on  a 
PC.  But  you  pay  a  price  for  a  PC  sys¬ 
tem  —  the  kludge  factor  translates 
into  awkward  interfaces,  ill-fitting 
components,  and  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  incompatibility  problems.  You 
can  kludge  a  Mac  Plus  if  you  want  to, 
but  most  satisfied  owners  don’t  both¬ 
er. 

When  it  comes  to  bit-mapped  or 
object-oriented  graphics  programs, 
which  system  do  I  prefer?  The  Macin¬ 
tosh.  The  graphics  interface  is  a  tight¬ 
er  fit,  and  it  works  more  smoothly.  It's 
easier  to  learn  to  work  the  programs. 
The  turn-key  aspect  of  the  Mac  sys¬ 
tem  is  awfully  attractive  after  years  of 
kludging  together  PC  systems.  If  I 
were  starting  from  scratch,  if  graphics 
programs  were  the  primary  ones  I 
wanted  to  run,  and  if  I  didn't  need  col¬ 
or  or  slides.  I'd  buy  a  Macintosh  Plus 
or  maybe  a  new  Macintosh  SE.  In  the 
business  world  I  might  hesitate  only  if 
I  were  a  very  heavy  user  of  charting 
programs.  There  seems  to  be  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  programs  for  the  PC. 

Interesting,  isn't  it,  how  the  two 
kinds  of  systems  seem  to  grow  more 
similar  as  they  develop?  As  the  IBM 
PC  and  its  clones  cultivate  a  (pardon 
the  expression)  cute  little  Mac-like 
personality,  the  Macintosh  acquires 
big-time  slots  —  but  maybe  not 
kludge. 

Michael  Kelly  is  vice  president  of  Slawson 
Communications,  a  book  publishing  compa¬ 
ny  headquartered  in  San  Diego,  California. 
With  more  than  20  years’  experience  in 
type,  graphic  arts,  and  publishing,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  forthcoming  book,  Busi¬ 
ness  Applications  of  Desktop  Publishing. 

Editor's  Note:  Verbum  would  welcome  art 
submissions  from  those  working  with  IBM 
PC's  or  compatibles,  and  particularly  with 
some  of  the  less  expensive  graphics  sys¬ 
tems.  —  L.D. 
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First  Contact 


■  John  Odam 

With  its  sophisticated  array  of  tools, 
CricketDraw  is  one  of  an  emerging 
family  of  Macintosh  applications  that 
take  advantage  of  the  PostScript- 
driven  printers.  What  makes  Cricket- 
Draw  unique  so  far  are  the  fountains 
—  linear,  logarithmic,  and  radial.  One 
touch  and  the  area  fills  in  with  a  ramp 
of  grays.  The  choice  of  a  brush  for  this 
icon  struck  me  as  odd.  It  took  me  a 
while  to  realize  that  the  direction  the 
brush  icon  is  dragged  determines  the 
direction  of  the  ramp.  (I  had  been 
needlessly  filling  objects  with  ramps 
and  rotating  them  to  get  the  right  di¬ 
rection  of  tonal  gradation!)  To  laser 
print  radial  fountains  can  take  up  to  20 
minutes,  but  the  stunning  3D  effects 
that  can  be  obtained  are  well  worth 
the  wait.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get 
the  highlight  somewhere  other  than 
dead  center,  though.  It  would  also  be 
nice  to  have  an  inverse  circle  mask  (an 
opaque  white  rectangle  with  a  circular 
clear  hole  in  it.) 

Working  with  CricketDraw,  as  with 
other  object-oriented  programs,  is 
rather  like  paper  sculpture  or  air- 
brushing:  one  works  in  layers  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  with  foreground  ob¬ 
jects  and  details  added  last.  The  bring- 
to-front  and  send-to-back  functions  al¬ 
low  objects  to  be  moved  while  remain¬ 
ing  on  a  lower  level. 

CricketDraw  has  a  lot  of  hidden 
menus  that  manual-skimmers  like  me 
tend  to  discover  only  by  accident  or 
friendly  advice.  One  very  interesting 
function  gives  parallel-line  screens, 
coarse  dot  patterns,  and  other  effects 
that  are  not  so  apparent  on  the  screen, 
but  dramatic  in  the  print-out. 

CricketDraw  prints  through  Page¬ 
Maker  2.0  and  RSG  3  without  difficul¬ 
ty.  (Be  sure  to  save  the  Cricket  file  in 
actual  size  as  a  PICT!)  Although  Crick¬ 
etDraw  incorporates  some  good  type¬ 
setting  functions  of  its  own  —  particu¬ 
larly  the  special  effects  that  bend  and 
shadow  type,  as  a  page-makeup  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  unwieldy  and  inadequate. 
However,  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
its  merit  as  a  graphics  tool. 


1 .  The  base  for  this  ill- 
lustration  was  traced 
from  a  Duran  Duran 
rock  video  frame.  The 
fountains  were  con¬ 
verted  to  parallel  line 
sreeens  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  mode  menu. 

2.  Rock  video  again 
provided  the  starting 
point  for  this  portrait. 
The  lettering  demon¬ 
states  the  shadow  ef¬ 
fect.  All  the  polygons 
are  filled  with  flat  tints 
except  the  hair  high¬ 
lights  and  the  legs, 
which  use  linear  foun¬ 
tains. 


4 


3.  The  pencil  wielded 
(to  no  avail)  by  the 
cricketer  used  the 
transfer  mode  to  in¬ 
crease  dot  density  .  The 
ball  demonstrates  the 
radial  fill  effect.  The 
background  shows  the 
diagonal  ramp  ob¬ 
tained  by  dragging  the 
brush  icon  obliquely. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  wait 
up  to  20  minutes  for  a 
print  when  using  radial 
fills  like  those  in  this 
illustration.  The  white 
lines  are  Bezier  curves. 
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Dancing  Ladies 

was  created  in  FullPaint  as  several  full-page  documents  and  then  converted 
to  a  MacDraw  document.  It  was  then  reduced  and  printed  at  "50%"  on  the 
Imagewriter.  The  print  is  reproduced  here  at  80  percent. 
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With  these  studies  of  the  human  form 
in  a  range  of  common  (and  not-so- 
common)  postures,  accomplished 
Australian  artist  Malcolm  Thain  fur¬ 
ther  explores  the  Macintosh,  which  he 
perceives  as  the  gateway  to  the  use  of 
the  computer  graphics  medium  as  a 
fine  art  form. 


Moonies  was  drawn 
with  CricketDraw  and 
printed  on  the  Laser¬ 
Writer. 


Sleeping  Lady 

was  created  in  Super- 
Paint  and  printed  at 
”50%”  on  the  Laser¬ 
Writer. 
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New  Frontier  Products 
■  edited  by  J.  C.  Brown 


In  this  column  J.  C. 
Brown  provides  an¬ 
nouncements  about  new 
and  forthcoming  prod¬ 
ucts  that  Verbum  feels 
are  of  significance  to 
desktop  artists. 

Desktop 

Publishing 

Springboard  Publisher 
(for  the  Apple  II) 
Springboard  Pub¬ 
lisher  provides  com¬ 
plete  text  entry  and 
editing  tools  as  well  as 
precision  control  of 
graphics  even  at  the 
pixel  level.  Pages  can 
be  preformatted  or 
free-form.  Graphics 
and  text  can  be  placed 
and  rearranged  at  any 
time  during  the  docu¬ 
ment  make-up  process. 
Suggested  retail  price 
is  $139.95.  Springboard 
Software,  Inc.,  7808 
Creek  Ridge  Circle, 
Minneapolis,  MN, 
55435.  (612)  944-3915. 

PageMaker  for  the  PC 

(for  the  IBM  PC  and 
compatibles) 

PageMaker  runs  un¬ 
der  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows.  Its  features  in¬ 
clude  dictionary-based 
hyphenation,  kerning, 
and  the  ability  to  work 
on  facing  pages  simul¬ 
taneously  as  two-page 
spreads.  Documents 
can  be  up  to  128  pages 
long.  Users  can  directly 
import  preformatted 
text  files  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  Microsoft 
Word,  WordPerfect, 
and  MultiMate.  Bit¬ 
mapped  graphics  can 
be  imported  from  a 
number  of  IBM  pro¬ 
grams,  including  Win¬ 
dows  Paint,  PC  Paint, 
and  PC  Paintbrush. 
PageMaker  2.0  for  the 
Mac  can  import  Page¬ 
Maker  files  from  the 
PC.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $695.  Aldus 
Corporation,  41 1  First 
Ave.  South,  Suite  200, 
Seattle,  WA  98104. 

(206)  622-5500. 

PageMaker  2.0  (for  the 
Macintosh) 

The  new  Macintosh 
version  supports  the 
Mac  II  and  the  Mac  SE 
as  well  as  the  earlier 
Macs.  It  allows  PC 
PageMaker  files  to  be 
imported  to  the  Macin¬ 
tosh.  Aldus  has  also 
worked  extensively 


with  Microsoft  to  offer 
a  new  export  capability 
between  PageMaker 
2.0  and  Word  3.0.  Text 
files  can  be  created  or 
modified  in  version  2.0 
as  Word  3.0  word  pro¬ 
cessing  files,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  an  option  of  updat¬ 
ing  original  text  files  or 
saving  PageMaker 
files  in  a  word  process¬ 
ing  format.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $495.  Al¬ 
dus  Corporation,  411 
First  Ave.  South,  Suite 
200,  Seattle,  WA  98104. 
(206)  622-5500. 

Lightspeed  Color  Page 
Layout  System  (for  the 
Macintosh  II) 

With  a  300  dpi  reso¬ 
lution  color  digitizer, 
this  system  uses  the  fa¬ 
miliar  conventions  of 
the  Macintosh  inter¬ 
face  combined  with  the 
new  color  capabilities 
of  the  Mac  II.  The 
turn-key  system  will 
include  a  Macintosh  II, 
19-inch  color  monitor, 
color  input  scanner, 
and  software.  Output 
options  for  proofing 
and  presentation  in¬ 
clude  film  recorders 
and  color  thermal 
transfer  printers. 
Lightspeed,  47 
Farnsworth  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02210.  For 
complete  details  on 
pricing  and  delivery, 
contact  Inga  Wennik, 
Director  of  Marketing 
for  Lightspeed  at  (617) 
338-2173. 

First  Impression  (for 
the  IBM  PC) 

This  new  program 
from  Megahaus  takes 
a  true  WYSIWYG  ap¬ 
proach.  Text  flows  in 
columns  and  around 
pictures,  from  page  to 
page.  A  style  sheet  con¬ 
trols  the  layout,  the 
typeface,  and  the  rest 
of  the  document's  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  size  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  limited  only  by 
disk  space.  The  pack¬ 
age  allows  mixing  of 
typefaces  and  point 
sizes  on  the  same  line 
and  provides  kerning, 
hyphenation,  widow 
and  orphan  control, 
and  vertical  justifica¬ 
tion  of  columns.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  is 
$695.  Megahaus  Cor¬ 
poration,  5703  Oberlin 
Drive,  San  Diego,  CA 
92121.  (619)450-1230. 


Quark  XPress  (for  the 
Mac  and  Mac  II) 

This  new  color  desk¬ 
top  publishing  system 
for  the  Macintosh  II 
computer  features  a 
spelling  checker,  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation,  au¬ 
tomatic  kerning,  and 
automatic  run-arounds 
of  either  simple  or 
complex  shapes.  The 
program  instantly 
"repours"  text  when 
the  user  changes  the 
layout.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $695. 

Quark,  Inc.,  2525  W. 
Evans,  Suite  220,  Den¬ 
ver,  CO  80219.  (303) 
934-2211. 

Scoop  (for  the  Mac) 

Scoop  is  a  complete 
desktop  publishing 
program  including  a 
graphics  package  with 
the  capabilities  of  Su¬ 
perpaint  and  Mac- 
Draw  and  a  complete 
WYSIWYG  text  editor. 
Special  features  in¬ 
clude  wrapping  text 
around  irregularly 
shaped  graphics,  filling 
irregularly  shaped  ob¬ 
jects  with  text,  both 
automatic  and  manual 
hyphenation,  automat¬ 
ic  slanting  of  margins, 
fractional  font  sizes, 
automatic  and  manual 
fractional  kerning, 
built-in  MacLightning 
spell  checker  (version 
3.0),  compatibility  with 
a  host  of  image  scan¬ 
ners,  a  file  size  of  up  to 
100  pages,  and  com¬ 
plete  compatibility 
with  PostScript  output 
devices.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $495.  Tar¬ 
get  Software,  Inc., 
14206  S.W.  136  St.,  Mi¬ 
ami,  FL.  33186,.  (800) 
622-5483. 

Color  Retrofit 

SuperChroma  (for  the 
Mac) 

SuperChroma  is  a 
complete  color  system 
for  the  MacPlus,  en¬ 
hanced  Mac,  or  51 2K 
Mac.  The  Video  Dis¬ 
play  Controller  con¬ 
nects  to  the  Mac's  mo¬ 
dem  port  and  requires 
no  internal  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  system  con¬ 
tains  a  68000  proces¬ 
sor,  a  display  co¬ 
processor,  and  the 
Sony  color  monitor, 
which  displays  640  x 
480  pixels.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $2995. 
Computer  Friends, 

Inc.,  14250  N.W. 
Science  Park  Dr.,  Port¬ 
land,  OR  97229.  (800) 
547-3303. 


New  Laser 
Printer 

Agfa-Gevaert  and 
Adobe  have  jointly  un¬ 
veiled  a  new  400  dpi 
PostScript  printer, 
P400PS,  using  LED  ar¬ 
ray  electro¬ 
photographic  marking 
technology.  The  printer 
uses  a  68020  processor 
and  can  print  up  to  18 
changing  pages  per 
minute.  The  printer  has 
a  20  MB  Winchester 
disk,  1  MB  font  cache, 
and  2  MB  bit-map 
memory.  While  one 
page  is  being  printed, 
the  next  page  is  being 
prepared.  Contact  Liz 
Bond,  Adobe  Systems 
Inc.,  (800)  29-ADOBE 
for  complete  details 
and  price  or  Compu- 
graphics  at  (617)  658- 
5600  or  (800)  822-5524. 

Scanning 
Digitizers 
LoDOWN  Image 
Scanner  (for  the  Mac¬ 
intosh) 

This  scanner  offers 
true  half  toning.  Using 
the  SCSI  bus,  the  scan¬ 
ner  digitizes  graphics, 
photographs,  and 
drawings,  providing  a 
full-page  scan  in  just  12 
seconds  at  300  dpi  res¬ 
olution  with  32  shades 
of  gray.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $1785.  Lo¬ 
DOWN,  10  Victor 
Square,  Suite  600, 
Scotts  Valley,  CA 
95066.  (408)  438-7400. 


EIT  Personal  Scanner 
PS  2000  (for  the  IBM 
PC) 

This  automatic 
graphic  digitizer  and 
optical  scanner  for 
IBM  PC/XT/AT  or 
compatibles  uses  a  ro¬ 
tating  mirror  to  reflect 
the  image  from  paper 
into  a  sensor.  The  mir¬ 
ror  is  the  only  moving 
part  of  the  system. 
Pieces  up  to  8.5  x  14 
inches  can  be  scanned 
in  both  OCR  and 
graphics  modes.  Sug¬ 
gested  list  price  is 
$2495.  Electronic  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology, 
Inc.,  25  Just  Rd.,  Fair- 
field,  NJ  07006.  (201) 
227-1447. 

MacScan  (for  the 
Mac) 

This  new  interface 
for  the  Princeton 
Graphics  LS-300  table- 
top  optical  scanner 
features  SCSI  inter¬ 
face  and  scans  a  full  8.5 
x  11  inch  page.  The 
program  supports  the 
file  formats  of  major 
desktop  publishing 
programs,  including 
PageMaker,  Ready- 
SetGo,  Ragtime,  and 
JustText.  The  scanner 
can  also  be  made  IBM 
compatible.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $1547. 
New  Image  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Inc.,  10300  Green- 
belt  Road,  Seabrook, 
Maryland  20706.  (301) 
464-3100. 


Slides  & 
Presentations 

ImageMaker  Slide 
Generator  (for  the 
Mac  and  the  IBM  PC) 

ImageMaker  is  a 
system  for  producing 
high-resolution,  pho¬ 
tograph-quality  35mm 
slides  from  a  variety  of 
Mac  programs  includ¬ 
ing  MacDraw,  Mac- 
Write,  More,  and  Ex¬ 
cel.  ImageMaker 
creates  color  slides 
even  without  a  color 
monitor.  Resolution, 
equivalent  to  4000 
lines,  is  not  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  the 
CRT  monitor  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  res¬ 
olution  of  the  film  be¬ 
ing  used.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $4995.  Pres¬ 
entation  Technologies, 
Inc.,  743  N.  Pastoria 
Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
94086.  (408)  749-1959. 

PowerPoint  (for  the 
Mac) 

PowerPoint  allows 
the  user  to  import  busi¬ 
ness  graphics  and  text 
from  virtually  any  Mac 
graphics  or  text  pro¬ 
gram.  Slides  produced 
in  PowerPoint  can  be 
used  as  illustrations  in 
most  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  programs.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  is 
$395.  Forethought, 

Inc.,  250  Sobrante  Way, 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086. 
(800)  622-9273. 
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Books  and  Publications 

The  Macintosh  Bible,  written  and  compiled  by  Dale 
Coleman  and  Arthur  Naiman,  includes  thousands 
of  basic  and  advanced  tips,  tricks,  and  shortcuts 
for  the  Mac.  The  information  is  logically  orga¬ 
nized  and  fully  indexed.  The  publishers  include 
two  free  updates,  substantial  booklets  offering  ad¬ 
ditional  hints  and  shortcuts,  in  the  price  of  the 
book.  418  pages.  Available  at  $21.00  from  Gold¬ 
stein  &  Blair,  Box  7635,  Berkeley,  CA  94707. 

Whale  Song,  by  MacKinnon  Simpson  and  Robert 
B.  Goodman,  is  the  first  coffee  table  book  created 
with  the  Macintosh  and  associated  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  tools.  It  was  entirely  designed,  typeset,  as¬ 
sembled,  proofed,  and  readied  for  the  printer  on 
the  Macintosh  Plus  computer  and  LaserWriter 
printer.  The  authors  have  put  together  a  remark¬ 
able  pictorial  history  of  whaling  and  Hawaii,  and 
in  so  doing  they  have  set  a  standard  for  desktop 
publishing  on  the  Macintosh.  In  content  and  de¬ 
sign  the  book  is  a  top-notch  production.  Available 
at  $19.95  from  Beyond  Words  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny,  112  Meleana  Place,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96917. 


Clip  Art 

DrawArt  Vol.  2  (for 
the  Mac) 

Volume  2  includes 
over  300  professional 
MacDraw  (object- 
oriented)  clip  art  imag¬ 
es  drawn  by  Macin¬ 
tosh  artists.  Catego¬ 
ries  include  Business, 
People,  Money,  Food, 
Sports,  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Home,  and  Holi¬ 
days.  Because  these 
images  are  created  as 
MacDraw  objects 
rather  than  MacPaint 
bit  maps,  they  will 
print  sharply  with 
clear  detail  on  a  laser 
printer.  The  user  can 
easily  customize  image 
sizes  and  shades  with 
the  click  of  the  mouse, 
without  distortion. 
Suggested  retail  price 
is  $79.95.  Desktop 
Graphics,  400  Country 
Drive,  Suite  H,  Dover, 
Delaware  19901.  (302) 
736-9098. 

Desk  Top  Art  (for  the 
Mac  and  the  IBM  PC) 

Borders  &  Mortices 
1  and  Business  1  are 
the  latest  additions  to 
Dynamic  Graphics 
DeskTop  Art  collection 
for  the  Macintosh. 
There  are  now  a  total 
of  seven  collections  for 
the  Mac.  The  other 
five  are  Graphics  & 
Symbols  1,  Sports  1, 
Education  1,  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  1,  and  Artfolio  1. 
Also,  Graphics  &  Sym¬ 
bols  1  has  been  re¬ 
leased  for  the  IBM  PC 
and  compatibles.  Each 
collection  includes  two 
disks  of  200-300 
graphic  images,  a 
how-to  guide,  a  picto¬ 
rial  index,  and  a 
heavy-duty  storage 
case.  Suggested  retail 
price  for  each  two-disk 


collection  is  $74.95. 
Dynamic  Graphics, 
Inc.,  6000  N.  Forest 
Park  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
1901,  Peoria,  IL  61656- 
1901.  (309)  688-8800. 

Color  Comps 
and  Signage 
Kroy  Kolor  Fuser  (for 
the  Mac  and  IBM  PC/ 
XT/AT) 

Kolor  Fuser  is  a 
heat-transfer  fuser 
system  that  adds  vivid 
color  to  any  laser- 
printed  or  photocop¬ 
ied  material.  There 
are  60  different  Kroy 
Kolors  available  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of 
colors  that  simulate 
foil  stamping.  Great 
for  layout  comps, 
slides,  vu-graphs  and 
one-of-a-kind  report 
covers.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  for  the  Fuser 
is  $995;  individual  col¬ 
or  sheet  material 
available  from  44  to  58 
cents  per  sheet.  Kroy 
Sign  Systems,  7570  E. 
Red  field  Rd„ 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85260. 
(800)  521-4997. 

Drawing 

Programs 

Adobe  Illustrator  (for 
the  Mac) 

Based  on  Post¬ 
Script,  Illustrator  uses 
precise  curves  and 
lines  to  describe  draw¬ 
ings.  See  "On  the 
Wings  of  PostScript" 
in  this  issue. 

Aegis  Draw  Plus  (for 
the  Amiga) 

A  CAD  Package  for 
the  Amiga,  Draw  Plus 
allows  the  user  to 
work  on  up  to  six  in¬ 
dependent  drawings 
of  256  layers  each  with 


full  16-color  capability. 
Files  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  graph¬ 
ics  programs  via  the 
IFF  file  format.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  is 
$259.95.  Aegis  Devel¬ 
opment,  Inc.,  2115  Pico 
Blvd.,  Santa  Monica, 
CA  90405.  (213)  392- 
9972. 

Aegis  Animator  (for 
the  Amiga) 

This  animation  pro¬ 
gram  requires  no  pro¬ 
gramming  or  artistic 
expertise  on  the  part 
of  the  user.  Objects  can 
be  drawn,  moved 
around  the  screen,  and 
then  played  back  in¬ 
stantly  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  look.  See 
"Amiga  Video"  in  this 
issue  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $139.95. 
Aegis  Development, 
Inc.,  2115  Pico  Blvd., 
Santa  Monica,  CA 
90405.  (213)  392-9972. 

Paintworks  Plus  (for 
the  Apple  IIGS) 

The  user  can  pro¬ 
duce  multicolored 
graphics  with  full  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  4,096  separ¬ 
ate  colors  offered  by 
the  IIGS.  Text  can  also 
be  produced  on  screen 
in  any  palette  color, 
and  up  to  128  custo¬ 
mized  color  palettes 
may  be  saved  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  is 
$79.95.  Activision,  2350 
Bayshore  Parkway, 
Mountain  View,  CA 
94043.  (415)  960-0410. 

Design  Dimensions 
and  Solid  Dimensions 
(for  the  Mac  SE  and 
the  Mac  II) 

This  new  color  CAD 
software  for  the  Mac 
SE  and  Mac  II  offers 
features  typically 
found  on  minis  and 
mainframes.  Eight  se¬ 
quences  of  3-D  rota¬ 
tions  are  provided  for 
animation.  Suggested 
retail  price  of  Design 
Dimensions  is  $750  for 
the  monochrome  ver¬ 
sion  and  $1395  for  the 
color  version.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  of 
Solid  Dimensions  is 
$395  for  the  mono¬ 
chrome  version  and 
$1295  for  the  color  ver¬ 
sion.  Suggested  retail 
price  of  the  combined 
color  system  is  $2495.  A 
monochrome  demo 
program  is  available 
for  $25,  color  for  $39. 
Visual  Information, 
16309  Doublegrove,  La 
Puente,  CA  91744.  (818) 
918-8834. 


Electronic  Arts  De- 
luxePaint  II  (for  the 
Apple  IIGS) 

The  program  offers 
custom-mixed  color 
palettes;  more  draw¬ 
ing  tools  than  Mac¬ 
Paint;  color  cycling; 
automatic  symmetry; 
magnification  with 
zoom;  picture  manipu¬ 
lation  effects  such  as 
resize,  flip,  stretch, 
bend;  and  texture  ef¬ 
fects  such  as  blend  and 
shade.  Other  features 
include  the  ability  to 
turn  2-D  into  3-D  with 
a  single  click.  Suggest¬ 
ed  retail  price  is  $99.95. 
Electronic  Arts,  1820 
Gateway  Dr.,  San 
Mateo,  CA  94404.  (415) 
571-7171. 

LaserPaint  (for  the 
Mac  512E  and  Mac 
Plus) 

This  new  integrated 
graphics  program  in¬ 
tended  for  desktop 
publishers  and  graphic 
designers  provides 
paint,  draw,  text,  and 
layout  modules.  The 
draw  module  offers 
full-resolution  line 
drawing,  filling  of 
shapes  with  patterns 
or  screens,  circles, 
squares,  curves,  arcs, 
spirals,  custom  dashed 
lines,  and,  for  a  real 
first,  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  masking.  The 
Paint  module  provides 
full  editing  of  imported 
bit  maps  at  600  dpi  and 
airbrushing  at  600  dpi. 
Drawn  objects  can  be 
used  as  masks  or 
shields.  The  text  mod¬ 
ule  allows  text  to  be 
justified  within  or 
around  any  object  or 
arranged  on  any  de¬ 
fined  path.  Full  kern¬ 
ing  and  positive  or 
negative  leading  are 
provided,  with  font 
sizes  up  to  51 1  points. 
In  the  Layout  module 
large  artwork  may  be 
printed  across  page 
boundaries.  A  multi¬ 
page  working  surface 
allows  manipulation 
of  up  to  eight  8.5  x  11- 
inch  pages  at  once. 
Printer's  registration 
marks  are  provided 
automatically  on 
printouts.  Files  can  be 
printed  on  the  Laser¬ 
Writer,  Linotronic,  or 
any  other  PostScript 
device.  Suggested  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $495.  La- 
serWare,  Inc.,  P.O. 

Box  668,  San  Rafael 
CA  94915.  (800)  367- 
6898;  in  California 
(415)  453-9500. 


MacCalligraphy  (for 
the  Mac) 

A  paint  program 
simulating  the  medium 
of  ink  and  brush.  See 
"Painting  as  a  Spiritu¬ 
al  Discipline"  in  this  is¬ 
sue.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $149.95.  Quali- 
tas  Trading  Co.,  323 
Monte  Vista  Ave., 

Suite  307,  Oakland, 

CA  94611.(415)  547- 
1520. 

Large-Screen 

Monitors 

Laserview  (for  the 
Mac  SE,  Mac  II,  and 
IBM  PC/XT/AT) 

This  large-screen 
display  provides  reso¬ 
lution  of  1664  by  1200 
lines.  The  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  high- 
resolution  adapter 
board  and  a  choice  of 
15-inch  or  19-inch 
monitors.  Both  screens 
are  landscape  mount¬ 
ed  and  provide  flicker- 
less  display.  Sigma 
Designs,  Inc.,  46501 
Landing  Parkway, 
Fremont,  CA  94538. 
(415)  770-0100. 

The  Big  Picture  (for  all 
Macs) 

Standard  Mac  soft¬ 
ware  runs  without 
modification  on  this 
17-inch  display  with 
screen  resolution  of 
1024  x  808  pixels.  The 
landscape  format  dis¬ 
plays  nearly  two  com¬ 
plete  8  x  10-inch  pag¬ 
es.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $1995.  E- 
Machines,  Inc.,  7945 
S.W.  Mohawk  Street, 
Tualatin,  Oregon 
97062.  (503)  692-6656. 

MegaScreen  (for  the 
Mac  SE) 

MegaScreen  SE  and 
MegaScreen  SE*M 
are  two  new  19.5  inch 
monitors  with  1024  x 
900  line  resolution  for 
the  Mac  SE.  Both 
products  are  base- 
priced  at  $1995.  Mega¬ 
Screen  SE’M  provides 
expansion  capabilities 
with  detachable 
daughterboards.  Meg¬ 
aScreen  SE  provides 
an  optional  12-Mhz 
68881  Math  Co- 
Processor.  Suggested 
retail  for  both  products 
is  $1995.  Micrographic 
Images  Corp.,  20954 
Osborne  Street,  Cano- 
ga  Park,  CA  91304. 

(818)  407-0571. 

Radius  Performance 
Accelerator  and  Radius 
Full  Page  Display  (for 
the  Mac  SE  and  the 
Mac  Plus) 


The  Full  Page  Dis¬ 
play  (FPD)  is  a  15-inch 
high-resolution  black- 
and-white  monitor 
with  full  81/2  x  11-inch 
display.  The  Accelera¬ 
tor  is  a  68020  running 
at  16  Mhz.  Suggested 
retail  price  of  the  Ac¬ 
celerator  is  $995,  and 
the  FPD  is  $1995. 
Radius,  Inc.,  404  E.  Plu¬ 
meria  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA  95134.  (408)  434- 
1010. 
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SuperView  (for  the 
Mac  SE) 

SuperMac's  new  of¬ 
fering  is  a  19-inch  ultra 
high-resolution  (1365 
x  1024  lines)  black  and 
white  monitor  that  is 
noninterlaced  for  flick¬ 
er-free  viewing.  The 
suggested  retail  price  is 
$1495  for  the  monitor 
and  $495  for  the  inter¬ 
face  board.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  con¬ 
tact  either  Thomas  P. 
Rielly  or  Gary  Eisen- 
stein  at  SuperMac 
Technology,  950  N. 
Rengstorff,  Mountain 
View,  CA  94043.  (415) 
369-3070. 


Spectrum  and  Grafix 

(for  the  Mac  II) 

These  two  new  ultra 
high-resolution 
graphics  controller 
boards  both  work  with 
SuperMac's  new  15- 
and  19-inch  high- 
resolution  monitors,  as 
well  as  with  any  stan¬ 
dard  analog  or  TTL 
monitor.  Spectrum  is 
available  both  fully 
configured  for  color  or 
as  a  basic  black-and- 
white  version  that  is 
field-expandable  to 
color.  The  color  Spec¬ 
trum  can  be  minimally 
configured  for  up  to 
256  colors  from  a  pal¬ 
ette  of  16.8  million  col¬ 
ors.  Grafix  is  a  low- 
cost,  black-and-white 
only  board.  Grafix  will 
drive  any  monochrome 
monitor  and  supports 
several  interconnected 
monitors  simultane¬ 
ously,  allowing  icons 
and  windows  to  be 
dragged  between  mon¬ 
itors  and  even  to  span 
two  monitors  at  once. 
Suggested  retail  prices 
are  $495  for  the  Grafix 
board,  $1495  for  the 
Spectrum  interface 
board,  and  $2995  for 
the  Spectrum  19-inch 
color  monitor.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  information, 
see  contacts  in  previ¬ 
ous  paragraph. 


To  Be  Your  Best  Use 

THE  VERY  BEST: 
MacMemories™ 

19  disks  of  imaginative, 
award-winning 
Turn-Of-The-Century 
mages  for  your  Macintosh™ 
or  Lisa™ 


Available  in  MacPaint™  or 
PictureBase™  Format 

World  Class  Combination  (18  disks)  $450 
The  Original  Medallion  Set  (13  disks)  $340.00 
The  New  Blue  Ribbon  Set  (5  disks)  $130.00 
Per  disk  $30.00  each 
(suggested  retail  prices) 

From: 

Image  World™ 

PO  Box  10415 
Eugene,  OR  97440 


A\wards  &  Reviews: 
AVacWorld  -  5  Star  I 
/Hacilser  -  5i  AVice  | 
AVacIfxpo  -  Best  of  Show! 


1-800-457-6633 


(503)485-03 


Copyright  ©  1987  ImagcWorld  All  rights  reserved 


MacMemories  and  ImagcWorld  arc  trademarks  of  ImagcWorld,  Inc.;  Macintosh,  MacPaint  and  Lisa  arc  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.;  PictureBase  is  a  trademark  of  Symmetry  Corporati 


for  VERBUM  suscribers! 

*That's  3  Linotype  prints  of  the  same 
Mac  file  up  to  1 1 "  x  1  7"  at  1  270  dpi. 

One  is  never  enough! 

Of  course  you'll  need  another 
to  hang  on  the  wall,  one  to 
send  to  mom,  one  for  the 
dog  to  chew  up,  one  more 
for  posterity  sake  and 
plenty  of  extras  to  sell. 

Additional  prints  are 
only  $5  when  printed 
at  the  same  time. 

Need  more  dots?  This 
offer  is  also  available  at 
2540  dpi  for  $35,  extras 
printed  at  the  same  time 
are  $7. 


Multimedia  Technologies 
is  a  full  service  Desktop 
Publishing  Service  Bureau 
equipped  with  an  extensive 
library  of  software  and  fonts. 
We  are  specialized  in  graph 
ics  output:  film,  color  separa¬ 
tions,  pages  using  leading 
DTP  programs,  Adobe  Illus¬ 
trator,  Pro  3D  and  other 
advanced  graphics  software. 
Two  day  service. 

Call  today  for  your  free 
reference  and  ordering  kit. 


MULTIMEDIA 

TECHNOLOGIES 


(619)  931-9035 

2045  CORTE  DEL  NOGAL 


CARLSBAD,  CA  92009 


Allied  Linotronic  300  output  for  this  issue  of  VERBUM  was  provided  by  Multimedia  Technologies. 


MacTimes  2?SePubllshing&CUp 


THE  BOOK  FOR  DESKTOP  PUBLISHING  &  CLIP  ART  TECHNIQUES! 


Desktop  Publishing  And 
Cup  Art  Guide 

Macintosh  CUpArt  and Dtskiop  Publishing  Techniques 


& 


MACTIMES 

PRESS 


The  place  for  desktop  publishing  information  using  scanners,  clip-art, 
word  processing,  graphics  generation  and  layout  programs.  Specific 
information  is  provided  on  Adobe  Illustrator,  Aldus  PageMaker  2.0, 

Quark  XPress,  Silicon  Beach's  SuperPaint  and  Target  Software's  Scoop  and 
more! 

Additionally,  a  full  pictorial  and  written  index  is  included  on  all 
Macintosh  clip-art  packages  which  are  commercially  available. 

In  total,  over  200  pages  of  useful  information  pertaining  to  desktop 
publishing! 


To  order  your  copy,  send  $24.95  +  $1.50  Postage  to  MacTimes, 
Post  Office  Box  40,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  1 1010-0040. 
Publication  date:  May  15,  1987. 


The  Mac's  First 
Real  Paint  Software? 


Paint.  You  know,  the  medium 
that  in  the  real  world  interacts 
with  the  paper,  leaves  behind 
brush  marks,  and  can  artistically  give  you 
results  as  personal  and  expressive  as  your 
own  signature? 

Introducing  MacCalligraphy  2.0,  a  to¬ 
tally  new  type  of  software  that  simulates  the 
act  of  painting  or  writing  on  absorbent  rice 
paper.  Watch  your  creation  "flow"  onto  the 
work  screen,  choosing  from  6  brushes,  5 


MacCalligraphy  is  a  trademark  of 
Enzan-Hoshigumi  Co.,  Ltd.,  Japan 


\lac Calligraphy  2j() 


brush  touches,  10  shades  of  ink,  4  speeds  of 
ink  flow,  and  4  lengths  of  "tails’1  that  follow 
each  stroke.  And  MacCalligraphy  also  offers 
features  like  a  Custom  Touch  Editor  that 
creates  brush  effects  never  before  possible. 

For  more  information  about  MacCalli¬ 
graphy  and  other  Enzan-Hoshigumi  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  Japanese  Clip  Art,  call  us  toll- 
free  at  1-800-426-4280,  or  order  MacCalli¬ 
graphy  today  for  only  $129.  (Reg.  149.95) 
Visa/MC  accepted. 

Enzan  Software 

PO  Box  31 

Still  River,  MA.  01467 
617/456-8170 
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3-D  modeling  software  that 

tests  your  creativity ,  not  your  patience. 


Enabling  Technologies,  Inc. 


3-D  CAD  and  Illustration 

for  both  Mac  and  PC  Users! 


PRO 


600  S.  Dearborn  Suite  1304  Chicago  IL  60605  312/427-0408 
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The  Power  of  Color. 

Until  now  desktop  publishers  could  only 
dream  of  it. 


Great  minds  create  powerful  ideas  in  color: 
Their  thoughts  may  be  blue  sky,  wave  a 
y  red  flag  or  make  the  competition  green  with 
envy.  But,  somehow  the  reports  and  graphics 
that  spring  from  these  color  ideas  rarely 
convey  the  life  and  energy  of  the  original 
thoughts. 

Kroy®  brings  the  power  of  color  to  desk¬ 
top  publishing  and  business  communica¬ 
tions  with  a  simple  process  compatible  with 
virtually  every  laser  printer,  including  the 
Apple™  LaserWriter,  and  most  photo¬ 
copiers  that  apply  dry  toner 


like  these  are  created 
on  a  laser  printer,  then 
enhanced  for  visual 
impact  with  KroyKolor. 


t  me  page  , 

wm- 

Presentation  graphics 


To  bring  your  idea  to  life,  add  Kroy¬ 
Kolor™  to  the  message.  There  are  60  vivid 
colors  and  shimmering  metallic  foils  to 
match  the  mood  and  add  impact  to  your 
business  communications. 

The  matte  and  gloss  colors  range  from 
a  cool  blue,  to  a  blazing,  fire-engine  red. 

Especially  exciting  are  the  14  metallic 


foils  that  perfectly  simulate  foil  stamping  on 
your  logos,  invitations,  letterhead,  presenta¬ 
tion  folders,  newsletter,  artwork  and  mock- 
ups.  The  dazzling  metallics  range  from 
polished  gold  and  silver  to  burnished 
aluminum  and  copper. 


Signs  and  display  graphics 
of  all  types  can  be  created 
on  a  printer  or  copier, 
enhanced  with  KroyKolor, 
then  laminated  witn  clear  plastic 
or  mounted  into  a  Kroy  sign  frame. 


40% 


Applying  KroyKolor  is  an 
easy  ( and  amazing)  process. 

Alter  your  original  has  been  printed  on  a 
laser  printer  or  photocopier,  you  insert  it  into 
a  sheet  of  KroyKolor  transfer  film,  feed  it 
through  the  processor,  peel  away  the  transfer 
film  and  you  have  vibrant  color  in  seconds. 

The  real  fun  begins  when  you  create 
multi-color  business  graphics  (such  as  a  pie 
chart  with  each  slice  a  different  color).  To 
do  this,  cut  pieces  from  various  colors  of 
transfer  film  and  place  the  pieces  onto  the 
areas  of  the  graphic  you  wish  to  highlight. 
That’s  how  the  multi-colored  examples  shown 
in  this  ad  were  produced.  It’s  possible  to 
produce  multi-colored  presentation  graphics 
in  a  few  minutes  which  would  have  taken 


several  days  (and  several  hundred  dollars) 
to  produce  at  a  print  shop. 

Kroy,  a  leader  in  graphics  technology 
for  27  years,  also  provides  quality  papers 
to  make  your  color  presentations  look 
even  better. 

Fulfill  your  dream  of  desktop 
publishing  in  color  today  for  just 
$995,  the  suggested  retail  price  of 
the  KroyKolor  processor. 

KroyKolor  film  is  available  in  boxes  of 
10  or  100  sheets  and  is  priced  at  about  504 
per  sheet. 

For  information  or  to  place  an  order  call  toll  free: 

800-521-4997 

In  Arizona  602-95 1- 1593 
Weekdays  8am-5pm  MST 


The  KroyKolor  processor  accepts 
materials  up  to  12' '  wide.  KroyKolor  trans¬ 
fer  films  are  slightly  larger  than  an  ay2-/  7 1 1 
page,  providing  edge-to-edge  coverage. 


A  product  of  Kroy  Sign  Systems 
7560  East  Redfield  Road 
Scottsdale,  Arizona  85260 


Kroy,  KroyKolor  and  Kroy  Sign  Center  are  trademarks  of  Kroy,  Inc. 
Prices  do  not  include  UPS  shipping  or  applicable  sales  tax. 
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The  Desktop  Color  Explosion 


■  by  Mike  Saenz 
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Tony  Stark,  in  his  Iron 
Man  persona  of  Mar¬ 
vel  Comics  fame, 
stands  amidst  the  rub¬ 
ble  of  a  building  during 
a  short  police  action  in 
the  information  tech¬ 
nology  wars  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Mike  Saenz, 
originator  of  Shatter, 
the  first  Macintosh- 
created  comic  book, 
used  Kaleidoscope  to 
generate  this  cover  for 
his  forthcoming  graph¬ 
ic  novel,  Iron  Man.  The 
illustration  was  print¬ 
ed  on  a  Linotronic  100. 


to 


Does  your  dream  of  seeing  your  crea¬ 
tions  on  a  color  monitor  turn  night¬ 
marish  as  you  consider  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  screen  and  printed  page?  The 
power-packed  color  illustration  at  the 
left  is  the  product  of  a  technology  that 
gives  the  desktop  artist  full  control  of 
color  composite  video  separation. 

Kaleidoscope,  a  two-part  package 
under  development  by  Pixel-Craft, 
represents  the  kind  of  technology  we'll 
be  seeing  more  of  over  the  coming 
months.  Kaleidoscope's  candidate  for 
the  "ultimate  graphics  package"  is 
Tint  Maker,  a  sort  of  streamlined  color 
MacDraw  you  can  use  to  create  any¬ 
thing  from  duotones  to  four-color 
process  illustrations.  Heaven,  a 
PostScript-based  color  composite 
video  separator,  replicates  the  color 
separation  functions  of  a  high-end 
digital  color  laser  scanner  and  repre¬ 
sents  an  advance  in  technology  des¬ 
tined  to  radically  change  the  way 
desktop  publishers  experience  the 
color  separation  process.  Using  a  col¬ 
or  monitor  for  display  of  color  and 
PostScript's  screen  generation  capa¬ 
bility,  Heaven  produces  screened  and 
separated  plates  in  the  four  process 
colors  (black,  yellow,  magenta,  and 
cyan)  from  any  color  raster  image 


created  or  imported  into  any  of  the 
color  paint  programs  forthcoming  for 
the  Mac  II. 

Kaleidoscope  output  is  produced 
using  a  PostScript-based  laser  raster 
imaging  device  such  as  the  Linotronic 
and  a  proofing  system  that  allows  you 
to  see  the  colors  in  print.  Printed  on  a 
Linotronic  100  at  1270  dpi  —  like  the 
sample  on  the  opposite  page  —  Ka¬ 
leidoscope  output  (130  line-per-inch 
screen)  is  near  the  standard  for  maga¬ 
zine  quality  reproduction.  At  2540  dpi 
on  a  Linotronic  300,  Kaleidoscope 
produces  a  260  line-per-inch  half-tone 
screen  ruling  that  pushes  the  limits  of 
professional  color  printing  technolo¬ 
gy- 

Developed  on  a  PC  clone-based 
simulation  of  the  Macintosh  II,  Kalei¬ 
doscope  is  now  undergoing  further 
improvement,  testing,  and  market  de¬ 
velopment.  It  should  be  generally 
available  in  late  '87  or  early  '88. 

Saenz  and  Kaleidoscope  are  at  the 
center  of  the  desktop  publishing  color 
explosion.  Watch  future  issues  of  Ver- 
bum  for  the  unfolding  story  of  Kalei¬ 
doscope  and  other  desktop  color  sep¬ 
aration  systems.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Kaleidoscope,  contact  Pix¬ 
el-Craft,  Inc.,  26  Woods  End  North, 
Dix  Hills,  NY  11746,  (516)  549-1662. 


EDUCOMP's  Best  Of...  Collection! 

We've  put  together  five  disks  full  of  the  greatest  Public  Domain  and  Shareware  Mac 
Software  we  could  find!  And  It's  all  together  In  one  great  5-dlsk  8*1,  available  now! 

If  purchased  Individually,  these  programs  could  cost  as  much  as  $200.00.  But  for  a 
limited  time,  you  get  all  5  disks  for  only  $25. 0$  lees  than  50c  for  ftf*$ J , 

Order  now!  Call  toll  free  (800)  843-9497,  or  IrpCA  call  (800-654-5 1 81 ).  Files 

Desk  Accessories 1 1  Games 

Artisto  •  Disk  Info  •  Max  Headroom  BackGammpn  •  BPiard’Partqi||l| 
Word  Count  •  New  Scrapbook  .Crystal  Raiders  •  Klon^e^Cardf^ 

Screen  Saver  •  Stars.*  TalkingMoose  MacSevens  •  Menaftelds^  ; 'V 
TimeOut  Game  •  tp||f  S||ii|(er 


Business  Programs 

Loan  Amortization  •  Home  Inventory 
MacBillPayer  ■  MortgageCalc 
QuickFile  *  Appointment  Calendar 


Fonts 

Bubbles  14,24  *  Commando  12,24 
Equation  9-24  •  Highwood  10,24 
Ivy  League  18  •  Lansing  24 
Long  Island  12,18  *  Milan  12,24 


Ut|||ties 

Disk. pup  Plus  ■ 
ICONs!  ructor  • 
RamDisk  Plus 
VlewPaint  1 .1 
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Fast  Formatter 
MabSnoc© 

>  Switcher  5.0.1 


Fonts  continued-!- 

Milan  12,24  •  Minneapolis  f^,24 
Moscow  1 2  •  Music.  24  •  Neon  24 
Park  Avenue  9-24  •  Toyland  36 
Troyes  9-24,  Uncial  12  &  more! 

Complete  5-disk  set  -  only  $25.0p! 

Blank  diskettes  at  prices  you  never  thought  possible! 

Sony  Single-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1.15  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

Sony  Double-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1.55  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

BASF  Double-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1.40  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

SS-50  Disk  Case  with  lock  and  key  (holds  80  disks)  $  16.95 
Send  $1  for  a  complete  catalog  listing  all  of  our  Public  Domain  and  Retail  products 

EDUCOMP  Computer  Services  Call  Toll  Free:  1-800-843-9497 
742  Genevieve  Suite  “D”  In  California:  1-800-654-5181 

Solana  Beach,  CA  92075  Tech  Support:  1-619-259-0255 
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More  fonts 
than  you  can 
shake  a 
(composing) 
stick  at. 

Century  Software’s  Laseif  onts  collection  is  the 
largest  library  of  PostScript  typestyles  in  the  world.  It 
includes  everything  from  wild  special-effects  fonts  to 
sedate  and  sophisticated  text  styles.  Our  PostScript 
expertise  allows  us  to  create  fonts  that  print 
beautifully  at  ten  or  even  nine  point  (which  you’re  reading 
here).  Our  dose  relationship  with  our  customers 
allows  us  to  sell  fonts  that  are  not  copy-protected, 
and  not  tied  to  use  on  a  single  printer. 

We’re  still  the  only  company  to  give  you  regular, 
expanded  and  condensed  type  in  every  package. 
And  best  of  all,  our  prices  are  all  under  $45  a  font 
family.  Even  for  our  new  ITC  faces:  Eras,  ,4/ant 
Garde  and  Kabel.  Call  for  free  information,  or 
send  $1  for  our  catalog. 

Century  Software,  Inc. 

2483  hearst  Avenue,  #175 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(415)  549-1901  (213)  829-4436 


Introducing  a  new  series  on 
Macintosh  Desktop  Publishing... 


Macintosh  Desktop  Typography 
Macintosh  Desktop  Design 
Macintosh  Desktop  Production 

This  series  of  books  by  John  Baxter  covers  the 
basics  of  typography,  the  process  of  design, 
preparing  camera  ready  art  work,  and  more! 


Q  Macintosh  Desktop  Typography  -  $20.00  prepaid 
G  Macintosh  Desktop  Design  -  $18.00  prepaid 
Q  Macintosh  Desktop  Production  -  $1 8.00  prepaid 

Name  — - - - 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City  _ _ _ 

State  _  .  Zip _ 


The  Baxter  Group  •  PO  Box  61672 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 
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The  Artist's 
Toolbox  —  Mike 
Singleton  analyzes 
and  compares 
leading  object- 
oriented  graphics 
programs. 

First  Contact  —  Art 
director  John  Odam 
experiences  Adobe 
Illustrator. 

Painting  by 
Numbers  —  Tony 
Smith's  PostScript 
column  returns  with 
a  3-D  Case  Study. 

Desktop 

Techniques  —  John 
Baxter  shares 
envelope  templates 
and  a  few  other 
tricks  and  fine 
points  with  us. 

New  Frontier 
Products  — 

Noteworthy 
announcements  in 
the  world  of  digital 
art-making. 

FEATURES 

The  Realist 
Breakthrough  - 

Letraset's  new  gray 
scale  graphics 
program 
is  reviewed,  with 
original  illustrations 
by  Jack  Davis. 

New  Hi-Res 
Scanners.  Video 
and  flatbed  scanning 
options  are 
reviewed  with 
creative  experimen¬ 
tation  by  the  Verbum 
staff  and  technical 
expert  Charles  Kerr. 

Creative  Wave 
Forms.  What  do 
Herbie  Hancock, 
Todd  Rundgren  and 
Michael  Steams 
have  in  common? 

An  intriguing  look 
at  the  music 
counterpart  to 
personal  computer 
art  by  Neal  Fox. 


Amiga  Video 

continues:  a 
commercial  video 
production 
company  achieves 
surprising  results 
using  the  Amiga 
with  advanced  new 
software. 

Color  Output 
Options.  With  the 
new  Mac  II  and 
increasing  interest  in 
color  output,  new 
and  varied 
alternatives 
abound. 


April  Greiman 
meets  Verbum. 
L.A.'s  fountain¬ 
head  of  new  wave 
graphic  design  puts 
her  Macintosh 
prowess  to  work, 
providing  four 
pages  of  original  art. 

Dominique  de 
Bardonneche- 
Berglund.  One  of 
Europe's  most 
highly  regarded 
artists  proves  that 
bit-mapped  art  is  not 
passe.  Extraordinary 
original  illustrations. 


THE  NEO 

VERBUM  CATALOG 

Last  issue,  we  began 
the  "Verbum  Catalog," 
a  mail-order  collection 
of  unique  products, 
reference  publications, 
and  digital  fine  art 
prints.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  expanding 
the  Catalog  and  will 
offer  it  as  a  separate 
publication  as  well  as  a 
bound-in  section 
beginning  with  issue 
1.4. 


For  your  copy  of  the 
new  Verbum  Catalog, 
send  your  name  and 
address  to:  VERBUM 
CATALOG,  P.O.  Box 
15439,  San  Diego,  CA 
92115.  Allow  six  weeks 
for  delivery. 


ART  SUBMISSIONS 

We  are  always 
interested  in  seeing 
innovative,  high- 
quality  pc  art  for 
possible  publication  in 
the  "Verbum  Gallery." 
Send  your  creative 
gems,  along  with  a  100- 
word  explanation  of 


the  process  (including 
hardware  and  software 
used)  and  a  25- word 
biography,  on  disk  and 
on  paper  (Macintosh 
format  preferred, 
MacWrite  for  text  files). 
If  the  work  involves 
combined  media, 
photostats  or  photos 
are  welcomed.  Please 
include  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped 
envelope  for  return  of 
the  materials.  Send 
to:  VERBUM  GALLERY, 
P.O.  Box  15439,  San 
Diego,  CA  92115. 

EDITORIAL 

SUBMISSIONS 

Writers  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  digital  artists 
and  desktop  publishers 
are  encouraged  to  send 
for  a  copy  of  Verbum' s 
editorial  guidelines. 
Send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to: 
VERBUM  GUIDELINES, 
P.O.  Box  15439,  San 
Diego,  CA  92115. 

CLASSIFIEDS 

Verbum  classifieds  are 
charged  at  $.50  per 
word,  25  word 
minimum.  Payment 
must  be  included  with 
order  (VISA/MC 
accepted).  Printed  or 
typewritten  copy  only 
please;  disk  preferred 
(MacWrite  or  Microsoft 
Word  format).  Send  to: 
VERBUM  CLASSIFIEDS, 
P.O.  Box  15439,  San 
Diego,  CA  92115. 
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INCOMPARABLE  VALUE. 

For  a  scanner  this  sophisticated, 
you’d  expect  to  make  a  heavy  investment. 
But  the  Microtek  Image  Scanner  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  laser  printer  and  can  pay  for  itself 
in  no  time  in  saved  labor  and  production  costs. 

It’s  simply  the  best  way  to  improve  your  publish¬ 
ing  image.  For  more  information  call  800-654-4160 
(Inside  California  213-321-2121).  And  be  sure  to  ask  about  the 
Microtek  OCR  Scanner  as 

well,  which  integrates  text  MICROTEK 

and  images.  . -  . - 

16901 S.  Western  Ave.,  Gardena,  CA  90247. 


TAKE  A  PICTURE. 
ANY  PICTURE. 


It  can  be  a  photograph,  art¬ 
work,  a  technical  drawing.  Feed  it  into 
the  Microtek  Intelligent  Image  Scanner,  and 
it’s  on  your  computer  screen  almost  instantly.  Then 
you  can  edit,  paint,  and  cut  and  paste  it,  and  reproduce  the 
sharpest  image  your  laser  printer  can  handle. 


MACINTOSH  OR  IBM  COMPATIBLE. 

The  Microtek  Scanner  can  be  used  with  either  system. 
And  naturally,  it  works  with  the  most  popular  publishing 
software  for  both. 


If  he  had  only  known  .  .  . 

The  Adobe  Illustrator 
[  might  have  saved  him 


SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED 


(800)  29  ADOBE 
inca  (800)  85  ADOBE 
(415)  852-0271 
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